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I • INTRODUCTION 



A " Purpose of the Study, and of this Special Report : 

This is a special brief report 1 to Title III operations and development 
managers and staff of an intensive inquiry, involving case study procedures, 
into the current and prospective future viability of a sample of 51 institu- 
tions with substantial Title III funding in the 1981-82 academic year and the 
five prior academic years. 

The purposes of the general inquiry included the following: 

(1) the determination of general factors associated with the direction 
of overall institutional development (growth; stability; and decline 
or stagnation) for institutions receiving substantial support under 
Title III; 

(2) the identification of developmental activities that seemed to be 
serving their functions well, in terms both of Federal intent and 
institutional needs and purpose, and the determination of factors 
associated with such specific successful investment; and 

(3) the extrapolation and postulation of a general process of institu- 
tional development, as the success experiences observed may suggest. 

The purpose of this special report is to provide an abstract of the 
findings that seem particularly relevant to program development and operations 
functions at the Federal level, as well as to continuing policy issues. As 
such, special emphasis was placed, in our inquiry, on the achievement of 
fiscal viability and movemeut toward independence from Federal support through 
Title III, and the achievement of excellence in serving low-income and minority 
students. 

B - The Essential Strategy of the Inquiry 

The essential strategy of the study was to focus particularly on excel- 
lence at the institutional and activity level. Our purpose was to learn as 
much as possible about success by recognizing it where it existed, and by 
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1 This report is drawn essentially from work performed bv RTI under 
Contract No 300-80-0830 with the U. S. Department of EduStionf as ; presented 
Deviwi^i re S° r J ( ° f ° Ctober 198 3) entitled An Anatomy of Institutional 

°! ghe ' Educat ] oa Institutio n s Servin-TsTud ents from Low Incom e 
Backgrounds . Research Trxangle Park, NC: Research Tr iangle Institute, Octobe r 



attempting to understand it in terms cf associated factors. We did, as expected, 
encounter an unmistakable range in institutional condition and activity quality, 
and the contrasts were useful in distinguishing factors that seemed to account 
for differences as opposed to those that were more likely to be truly distinctive 
of the success experiences. We did not employ a design that would permit any 
reasonable overall evaluation of the Title III program or of its management by 
program staff or institutions at large: that was not our elected or assigned 
purpose. Our work proceeded under the assumptions (1) that the Congress, in 
the 1980 reenactment of the Higher Education Act, designated continuing and 
substantive interest in developmental support of certain institutions of 
higher education; (2) that there have been some exemplary uses made if Title 
III and other soft funds by institutions characterized by eligibility for 
Title III support; and (3) that focus on factors associated with successful 
application of Title III funds would be instructive for Program and institu- 
tional managers. 

C The Organization of this Report 

The sections following will encompass, first, a brief description of the 
sample of institutions and activities, and of our procedures. We shall then 
present a summary of the most salient findings at the institutional and activity 
levels. The final sections will examine the implications of the findings for 
the major events in the program cycle: determination of eligibility; the 
application and award process; monitoring; technical assistance; and evaluation. 

II. CASE STUDY PROCEDURES 

A. Case Study Procedures, in Brief 

Case studies were undertaken in fifty-one institutions that had received 
an average annual Title III grant of $200,000 or more for investment in 1981-82 
and for at least four of the five years preceding the 1981-82 academic year. 
Site visits averaging tv?o days' duration were made between July 1982 aud April 
1983 by teams of three specialists (one in higher education administration and 
management, one in fiscal affairs , and one in academic and support program 
evaluation) drawn from a pool of 27 RTI professional staff and consultants, 
using semi-structured interview guides and a structured reporting form. 



Each specialist „ as assigned two primary tasks at each institution- 
CD to examine the overall functioning of the institution in his or her area 
of specialization; and (2) to examine in detail a pre-selected developmental 
actxvxty (in that aroa of specialization) which the institution beloved had 
served its purposes well, and had made a positive impact on the institutional 
condition. 

For the overall examination of the institution, the fiscal specialist was 
charged, first, with determining the institution's fiscal condition in terms 
of current values, and trends over the preceding five years, in revenue 
resources, expenditures, and overall risk position. He or she was also charged 
wxth speculating on the internal and external factors that appeared to affect 
the fiscal condition of the institution; with characterizing fiscal management 
practxces and the role assigned to soft money; and with postulating changes in 

fiscal practice that would advance instihii-i«« a i j n 

u±u aava nce institutional development or reduce risk 

The management specialist was charged with examining the institution's' 
condxtion in such areas as faculty resources, numbers and qualities of appli- 
cants, quality of educational and student support programs, and fit between 
mxssion and market-in terms of current status as well as trends over the past 
fxve years. He or she was also asked to abstract the institution's apparent 
Phxlosophy of development (including the role and weight of soft money) the 
process by which the institution defines its needs, and the context factors 
affecting development. The management specialist also was asked to explore 
the history of Title III and similar external support, in general, in terms of 
present and future needs. Finally, the management specialist was asked to 
express his or her view of the outlook for the institution, and the critical 
management challenges it faced. 

The program specialist was asked to examine the overall program develop- 
ment efforts over the past five years, in terms of their origin, the inter- 
relationship among these efforts, their fit with and/or impact on mission 
their management, the internal facilitating forces and barriers, and the' 
impact and consequences of the specific program development activities. He or 
she was also asked to note in particular the role played by Title III in 
overall program development, and the perceptions of key faculty and staff in 
low this role might be enhanced. 

For the three developmental activities, each specialist was asked to 
explore the origin of the assigned activity (why, by whom, and how it 



was 



initiated); the objectives established for the activity, and the particular 
strategies employed to achieve those objectives; the resources invested; the 
plausibility that the given strategies and resources could lead to objective 
attainment; the factors in the institutional climate and context affecting the 
developmental activity progress, and revisions made in objectives or strategies 
and the impacts and consequences of the activity, and its long- terra operational 
prospect. 

Site visit teams assigned to predominantly black institutions (and to 
most of the others) included at least one black member. 

Interviews were generally conducted with the presidents and other chief 
administrative officers, the Title III coordinator; the developmental activity 
directors; and selected faculty, other administrative staff, and students. 
The numbers of individuals contacted generally ranged from 15 to 30, depending 
on the size and complexity of the campus. Extensive recourse to a variety of 
material, some assembled prior to the visits and some collected or examined by 
the site visitors on site, was also made: this included data on revenue and 
expenditures from the fiscal years ending in 1976 through 1981, enrollment, 
and faculty counts, as assembled for the annual Higher Education General 
Information Surveys (HEGIS) of the National Center for Education Statistics; 
student aid dollars received over that period; formal annual audit reports; 
catalogs; self-studies and accrediting commission reports ; presidents 1 annual 
reports; information on Title III awards, 1978-1982, and selected portions of 
the institutions' Title III proposals and/or operating statements; and internal 
and external evaluations of developmental programs and activity. The observa- 
tions and findings presented in this special report draw essentially from 
intensive and structured review of these materials, the site visitor reports, 
and the site visit experience itself; definitions and procedures are described 
in some detail in the longer technical report, 2 

B. The Selection of Institutions for the Case Studies 

In selecting a sample of institutions for case study, it was felt that 
the issue of public versus private control has particular implications for 



2 Davis, J. A.; Ironside, R. A., and VanSant, J. An Anatomy of Institu- 
tional Development for Higher Education Institutions Serving Students from Low 
Income Backgrounds . Research Triangle Institute, October 1983, See especi- 
ally Chapters III, V, VI, and Appendix A for detail on procedures. 



institutional purpose and use of developmental funds, and that a sufficient 
number of each Kind of institution should be selected to permit contrasts. It 
was arbitrarily agreed that the sample of 50 institutions would include at 
least 20 publicly controlled and 30 privately controlled institutions 

Beyond this, it was reasoned that any detectable impact of Title III 
funds would probably require continuation in the program over time, and some- 
thing more than minimal investment (as in the generation of a developmental 
Plan or incidental support of a few activities). Accordingly, it „ as decided 
to restrict the sampling pool to institutions with active grants in the 1981-82 
academic year that also (1) had received grants for institutional (as opposed 
to consortia) activity for at least 4 of the years preceding the 1981-82 
academic year, and (2) had received an average annual award for investment at 
the institution over the 6-year period of 4 2O0,OO0 or more. For practical 
reasons, it was also decided to kee; the sample Within the contiguous United 

,T«; ^T" th6Se " tteria " " 7 "1* P^e grants in 

981-82 yielded a group of 77 public and 81 private institutions (a total of 
15oj . 

From the resulting group of 77 public institutions, two samples, each ot 
institutions and designated prime and backup samples, were drawn by purely 
random means; similar procedures were employed to establish prime and backup 
samples of 30 privately controlled institutions from the 81 private institu- 
tions meeting the criteria, letters (signed by the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
then responsible for the Title III Program), explaining the study and inviting 
participation, went to the presidents of institutions in the prime samples, 
with follow-up telephone calls by senior project staff. Of the prime sample 
group of 20 public institutions, the presidents of ultimately agreed to 
participate and did so; for the 30 private institutions, the corresponding 
number of acceptances was 24 from the prime sample of 30, providing initial 
acceptance rates of 75 and 80 percent, respectively. 

Replacement institutions for those declining to participate wer, drawn 
from the relevant backup sample lists, „ ith attempts ( ulti mately successful in 
all instances) to match the replacement institution wit; the original institu- 
tion in terms of control (public versus private), program (two- versus four-year) 
and predominant ethnicity of student body. Where there were multiple replacement' 
options in these terms, the institution geographically nearest the nonparticipa- 
ting institution was designated as the prime replacement option 



The sampling process yielded, then, a group of 20 public institutions and 
30 private institutions representative of those in each of these categories 
that were eligible for support in 1975-76, and that had had continued support 
of $200,000 or more per year through 1981-82. One additional private institu- 
tion was added from the back-up list, because one institution that had initially 
declined to participate later agreed to do so. The characteristics of the 
sample may be summarized as follows. 

Of the 51 institutions, 20 (or 39 percent) were public, and 31 (or 61 
percent) were private. The public group included 9 two-year and 11 four-year 
institutions; the private group, 1 two-year and 30 four-year institutions. 
Twenty-seven (or 53 percent) of the institutions were traditionally black, a 
percentage significantly higher than that in the total population of 1981-82 
prime grantees. Headcount enrollment for the two-year public institutions 
ranged from about 900 to 9200 students, with median of about 3700; for the 
four-year public institutions, headcount enrollment ranged from about 1100 to 
8000, with median of 3900. The private four-year institutions were smaller, 
with headcount enrollment ranging from about 500 to 3200 students, and median 
of approximately 1000 . Thirty percent of the sample institutions had been 
first involved in the AIDP program; of the remaining 70 percent starting first 
in the BIDP program, 25 percent had moved into AIDP prior to the start of the 
new SDIP program in 1979. Average annual Title III awards ranged from $200,000 
to $780,000 with median values of $281,000 for public two-year institutions, 
$483,000 for public four-year institutions, and $408,000 for private four-year 
institutions. Using 1979 FTE fall enrollment, the institutional per FTE 
student share value of these Title III awards ranged from $50 to $1,021, with 
men, an values of $276 for the two-year public, $145 for the four-year public, 
and $342 for the four-year private institutions . Of the 51 institutions, 20 
were no longer funded in academic year 1982-83, when site visits were made. 

C . The Selection of Developmental Activities for Intensive Examination 

While institutions Were selected at random from a particular subgroup of 
prime Title III grantees in 19&1-82, developmental activities for intensive ^ 
examination by the site visitors were definitely not selected at random. 
First, a "developmental activity" was defined as a unit of activity, operated ; 
within the last six years, designed to improve the fiscal viability and self- 
sufficiency of the institution directly or through improvement of quality of . 



program or functioning; and which was : (1) described by a formal plan pre- 

- S - C H bin8 .Purpose, strategies, : expected-outcomes , - and time lines for accom- 

plishment; (2) assigned a discrete budget; (3) directed by a person (or com- 
mittee) designated as responsible for its management and conduct; and (4) for- 
mally monitored as to progress with records of milestone attainment or outputs 
maxntained. Developmental activities were specifically not restricted to 
those funded by Title III in whole or in part, but included activities meeting 
the definition and that were supported by other kinds of "soft" money (e g 
foundation grants), or, in a few instances, regular institutional funds. ' 

The presidents of the institutions we.e asked, in the initial contact to 
nominate up to four activities in each domain (fiscal, management, or program 
improvement) meeting the definition employed, and which were believed to have 
accomplished something meaningful or significant in the development of the 
institution. In selecting one activity in each domain for intensive study, an 
effort was made to derive a variety of types within each domain, sometimes 
resulting in selection of an option that may have been ranked less than first 
priority by the institution. 

The institutions have variable definitions of what constitutes an "Activity- 
even within Title III support; what constitutes several separate Activities on ' 
one campus may be combined and viewed as one Activity on another. Most of the 
campuses had operated as many as six or more Title III Activities each year 
with separate Activities spanning 1 to 5 years. By asking institutions to' 
select among these (and others) in terms of significance rather than by any = ' 
random means, and by the further attempt to obtain a variety of types of 
activity within each domain, the selection procedure was highly purposeful' 
and the Activities selected are, as noted, clearly not representative of all 
funded activity at the sampled institutions . 

Of a possible 153 Activities (one per domain per institution x 51 insti- 
tutions), 150 were ultimately selected for review. 

Although most institutions volunteered several program Activities as 
highly satisfactory, not all institutions volunteered fiscal or management 
Activities; and, some management Activities involved both management and 
fiscal elements . The selected Activities were ultimately classified as follows • 
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Fiscal Domain : 
(N-39) 



Management Domain : 
(N=48) 



Program Domai n: 
(N=63) 



Fiscal Accounting Systems 

Resource Enhancement 

Planning and Improvement of 
Fiscal Management 

MIS Development 

PME or PME/MIS Development 

Institutional Research 

Long Range Planning 

Administrator or Trustee Training 

Development Office Development 

Institutional Self-Study 

Program Evaluation 

New Organisational Unit 

Development 
Student Recruitment 
General Administrative Support 

New Programs or Majors 
Strengthening, Refining, or 

Upgrading Existing Programs 
Enhancements to Instruction 

(Methodology; Academic 

Services) 
Student Support Services 



(22 Activities) 
(11 . Activities) 

(6 Activities) 

(10 Activities) 
(11 Activities) 
(11 Activities) 
(5 Activities) 
(2 Activities) 
(1 Activity) 
(1 Activity) 
(1 Activity) 

(3 Activities) 
(1 Activity) 
(2 Activities) 

(10 Activities) 

(12 Activities) 



(16 Activities) 
(25 Activities) 



Of these 150 Activities, Title III was a source of support for 133; at 
least 139 were able to present some good evidence of partial (or in a few 
cases, total) support from the regular institutional budget. Many of the 
Activities were also supported, usually in part, by foundations, Federal 
grants other thaa Title III, businesses, special state appropriations, and 
other "soft" cr temporary money sources. 



III. ANALYSES IN BRIEF, AND SUMMARY OF FINDINGS: 
INSTITUTIONAL LEVEL 



A. Characterization of Institutions as Strong, Stable, or Vulnerable 

As an. analytic strategy, it was decided first to evaluate the overall 
developmental status of each of the 51 institutions in terms of character- 
istics expressing current status and trends and to assign institutions to 
strong or positively developing, stable, and vulnerable groups. Then, factors 
that might account for these differences could be more readily and reliably 
extrapolated by contrasting the several institutional groups. 



DUlxztng all data assembled on the institutions, a fiscal, management 
a "°. f "" m («ch of whom had also served frequently on the site 

vxsxt teams), each independently attempted to rate the developmental statu* of 
the xnstxtutxon in his area. The principal focus xn this assessment was on 

--rT. * thaf - "»"•* ^ CU " ent ° £ ««• I"- that is, on fiscal 

health and viability, together with quality of program for the students served 
Some care „as taken to identify conditions or gualitigs and to avoid the ' 
forces and processes contributing to these conditions and qualities; the 
latter was to he determined hy contrasting the institutional groupings by 
developmental status. 

For the classification in terms of fiscal development, emphasis was 
Placed on such fiscal indicators as trends in and sources of revenue; the 
dxstrxbntxon of expenditures; the unrestricted current fund balance; and 
euro iment. In the program domain, attention was focused on proportions and 
absolute amounts expended on instruction; the student-faculty ratio; quality 
and morale of faculty; student morale; quality of academic and/or technical 
program offerings; nature of student support and academic resources available- 
and clarity and distinctiveness of educational mission. m the admxnistra- 
txve/management domain; the evaluation considered absence of friction within 
the governing board or between the board and president; the appropriateness of 
the sxze and composition of the board; the attitude of board, faculty, and 
staff toward the president; the president's knowledgabxlxty about the instx- 
tutxon; his or her tenure and active involvement in institutional affairs 
(x.e., not on leave), and absence of any significant challenge to his or her 
tenure; the coverage of other administrative functions by appropriate staff 
and their knowledgabxlxty about the institution; reasonable continuity of J. 
admxnxstrators, and absence of conflict among them; the absence of significant 
xnstxtntxonal crises (lawsuits, scandals, disruptive protests, etc.); and 
adequacy of physical facilities. 

' Of the 51 institutions, nine were placed through this rating process in 
the strong" or positively developing category, with overall positive ratings 
xn each of the three domains ; 20 were unanimously placed in the stable category- 
and exght institutions were unanimously rated as "vulnerable." The remaining ' 
14 xnstitutions received mixed ratings among the three domains, with six rated 
positively in the fiscal domain, seven rated positively in the management 
domaxn, and six rated positively in the program domain (but each rated as 
stable or "vulnerable" in one or both of the other two domains) 



All but one of the 9 strong institutions were privately controlled; all 8 
vulnerable institutions were privately controlled. The public institutions 
represented half of the mixed group, and over half of the stable group . 
Traditionally black institutions appeared to be more evenly distributed among 
the four groups, with four in the strong group, seven in the stable group, six 
in the vulnerable group, and ten in the mixed group. 

It should be noted that, of the criterion qualities distinguishing the 
strong from the vulnerable institutions, the most consistent indicator was a 
trend of increasing positive unrestricted current fund balances (UCFBs) over 
the five-year poriod reviewed. In effect, this was the individual criterion 
factor appearing to be the most highly related to all the other factors re- 
flecting such criterion qualities as program quality, enrollment increase, 
faculty and student morale, appropriateness of size and composition of the 
board, etc. — though perhaps largely as a function of our definition. Within 
the four groups, the median value for the 1981 UCFB was: for the strong 
group, $314,000; for the stable group, $161,000; for the mixed group, $92,000; 
and for the vulnerable group, minus $295,000. 

B. Factors Differentiating or "Explaining" the Differences in Developmental 
Status 

Institutions rated positively were then contrasted with the other groups, 
to determine what factors or forces might be associated with the differences 
in developmental status, or that might constitute plausible explanations of 
these differences. 

1 . The Centrality of the Institution's President in Institutional 
Development 

The most significant potentially causative fartor explaining positive 
developmental status, from the perspective of the fiscal , management , and 
program observers and analysts, appeared to the leadership and management 
capability of the institution's president. There was a substantial consistency 
in the values, foci, and styles of operation of the presidents of the positively 
developing group which contrasted sharply with the values, foci, and style of 
operation of the presidents of the stable or vulnerable groups, 

A first distinguishing characteristic of the presidents of the successful 
institutions was that they were rather clearly their institution 1 s prime 
decisionmaker. They appeared to be firmly in control of their institution's 
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destiny, and realistic iu their assessment of its problems. Yet, the emphasis 
was seldom "this is what „e are," but rather "this i s what we are going to be 
and this is how far ve've come to this point." They held a sense of positive 
optimism about the institution's future, and were action, not reaction, oriented 
Thxs was not a matter of riding rough-shod over the faculty or a president's 
council; the presidents of the positively developing institutions generally 
were good listeners, and acutely aware of serious and creative voices Yet 
as one president put it, "The faculty's job is to teach; mine is to manage 
the institution." 

A second prime distinguishing characteristic of the presidents of the 
strong institutions were that they were planful. They started with a keen 
sense of mission and market on the one hand, and what the institution had to 
offer on the other; they expressed developmental priorities in these terms 
They also seemed to operate with particular sensitivity not so much to impact 
of prospective changes but with sensitivity to their longer term consequences 
for the institution as a whole (for example, a new emphasis on remediation was 
seen as important by the initiating president not so much for its direct 
xmpact on students, but more for its pervasive signal to faculty that individual 
attention to students was valued; this was one of several attempts by a success- 
ful president to improve faculty attitudes and behavior toward modal students 
at that institution). The vision of the presidents of the successful insti- 
tutions was directed to what the institutions could become 5 or 10 years in 
the future, and on how they could maintain themselves in that new functioning 
and condition. 

Equally striking was the sense of pervasive fiscal awareness of the 
presidents of the strong institutions. Major decisions were made in a cost 
context; or, the decision procedures were so established that costs would be 
the controlling factor. There was an equal concern with revenue potential 
wxth fiscal priorities well articulated. The presidents not only were aware 
of the various factors contributing to revenue generation, but were actively 
xnvolved in this arena, whether seeking ways to increase enrollment, or actively 
and personally pursuing new revenue sources, or both. Day to day cash manage- 
ment and expenditure control was generally delegated, but always in a context 
of clear rules and constant monitoring and adjustment when necessary I n 
contrast to the presidents of the vulnerable institutions, the presidents at 
strong institutions were never surprised or caught off guard by a "sudden" 
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f iscal emergency: initial investments were made jwith an eye to contingencies , 
a plan for monitoring, and one or more avenues for new support or graceful 
retrenchment or revision, before a new venture could become overwhelming or 
threaten other desirable ongoing enterprise. Budgets were based on money 
assuredly to be available. The presidents of the strong institutions were, as 
one analyst expressed it, "conservative entrepreneurs" who did not delegate 
the responsibilities—only associated tasks—of revenue generation; they were 
equally mindful of the necessity of expenditure control. 

The attitude of the presidents of the strong institutions toward Title III 
funds was particularly distinctive. First, although all Activities examined 
pre-dated the enlarged emphases in the 1980 legislation on the attainment of 
self-sufficiency, the presidents had at the outset considered this source of 
support to be ephemerial, and had planned from the beginning to structure the 
Activity so that it could make its own place in the fabric of the institution. 
For some, this meant emphasis on what added assets and resources the institu- 
tion would have at the termination of the current funding; for all, this meant 
a preconceived strategy for assuming support by revenue or savings generated, 
for using initial success or substance to attract continuation funds from 
other sources, or by displacing funds from less desirable activity . These 
presidents were acutely aware of the consequences of a cessation of special 
support, and planned accordingly. Second, the developmental Activities selected 
represented prime and deliberate priorities of the president, and were clearly 
not random faculty itrepreneurship nor a simple attempt to capitalize on 
funds that were available for a specific purpose; the institution's purpose, 
expressed through Title III or other soft money sources as specific kinds of 
Activity, was held prior to the opportunity, and was considered to express 
high developmental priority. The presidents of the strong institutions pro- 
duced their shopping lists first, and were not distracted by an available item 
not consistent with their priorities. Third, the presidents had done their 
homework personally — they were familiar with the statute and regulations, and 
had been actively involved in the preparation of the application, and in many 
instances had had personal and direct contact with Title III staff in Washington 
they less frequently were involved in hearings or meetings with political 
representatives. Finally, they were genuinely positive in regard to require- 
ments and procedures, as frequently evidenced in these cases by the adoption 
and application of Title III monitoring and management practices to other 
developmental or operational activity. 
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M 7 ° f the e""<^ts- of the strong group had also addressed the improve- 
ment of their board's functioning in revenue generation and in understanding 
the substantive issues driving major decisions. It was not unusual that an 
institutional turn-around appeared to have come with some crisis prompting the 
board to take on a new president; the new president then frequently went to 
work on the board, as well as on the institution's problems. The boards of 
the successful institutions tended to be eclectic in membership, mor e faithful 
in attendance, more active in key committee work, and .ore involved in policy 
relevant to the institution's developmental needs, and not relegated to a 
posxtxon of providing only emotional support to the president. 
2 ' ^i£g££££i5tics of Senior AHn, iaistratiVp Staffs at 
Institutions 

The senior administrative staffs of the strong institutions were 
also distinctive in a number of plausible ways. First, there were few incum- 
bents from a prior administration in place, whether the institution had then 
been moving positively or not; the presidents of these institutions had picked 
their own teams. Second, the administrative staffs seemed to be relatively 
lean. They tended to have positive regard for one another in public or in 
private, and aware that as a team they were in some sense interdependent; this 
m turn appeared to be a function of delegation of responsibilities and delin- 
eation of limits bv thp nrsc^ont- . , 

oy cne president, and some considerable and deserved security 

of the incumbents in their assigned role. 

Two key positions appeared to be those of the Chief Academic officer and 
the Chief Fiscal Officer, the former designated to manage the faculty and 
academic program, and the latter to provide the staff functions of adequate 
accounting procedures, timely reports, and control of expenditures 

With regard to the chief academic officers at the strong institutions, 
these were the individuals charged with operating the academic program and 
maintaining productivity and morale among the faculty. In these roles they 
presided relatively impartially over the teaching faculty and the academic/tech- 
nical programs, and were generally perceived as able spokespersons for the 
faculty and fair reconcilers in academic debate. However, as a group the 
chief academic officers at the successful institutions were more than this 
traditional officer over the past few years. They had much to do with expanding 
the concept and the availability of various forms of faculty development 
and-particularly germane to this group of institutions-had creative roles in 
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reviewing and expanding the academic/technical offerings. They were on the 
"side" of institutional development more than on the side of traditional 
faculty values, and were generally open to new (sometimes controversial career- 
oriented) program offerings and new student populations. Nevertheless, they 
retained the traditional role as the forraulators and guardians of academic 
quality and standards, and tended to be respected for this by all thriving 
segments of their academic community. 

The chief fiscal officers at the strong institutions tended to be indi- 
viduals acutely concerned with good funds management and accounting practices 
and procedures, and the integration of these functions with other institutional 
functions; they were individuals who, despite serving essentially a staff 
function, could hold their own in meetings of the board, the presidents 
council, or the faculty. They enjoyed the full confidence of their presidents, 
who prized them for particular qualities: timely and accurate operating 
reports, attention to audit requirements, the interpretation and application 
of controls, and, in some instances, knowledge of the investment market. 
Though most of the institutions involved tended to be relatively small, the 
fiscal support staffs were well-developed, with relatively little turnover; 
they knew their assigned functions , and were oriented toward accuracy and 
timely production. While the prime characteristic of the strong institutions 
in this area was the availability of good accounting information available in 
a timely fashion to decision makers in appropriate form, and the avoidance at 
year ! s end of audit exceptions, there was also a pervasive concern by the 
chief fiscal officers with reading the data to identify problems (e.g., student 
accounts receivables, or escalating damage from deferred maintenance), and 
active involvement in relieving these problems. The strong institutions were 
also notable for the fact that all administrative or faculty staff persons 
with budget responsibility appeared to know where they stood each month, from 
information routinely provided through the chief fiscal officer. 

The chief fiscal officers of the vulnerable institutions were the mirror 
image of these characteristics; rapid turnover was frequently apparent in 
these instances, and not infrequently this appeared to be not only a function 
of poor management but also of improper practices that had come distressingly 
to light. The strong institutions had chief fiscal officers of unquestionable 
integrity in all personal and professional senses 
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Other administrative officers played more variable roles, and seemed, in 
general, to exercise less control in establishing developmental options; a 
notable exception involved some institutions where the president had delegated 
some of his functions to a strong senior vice president or provost, to permit 
-o» personal time to be given to fund raising. The chief student affairs 
officers tended to focus on keeping the campus a comfortable living environment 
student support services at the strong institutions were generally integrated 
with the academic functions, and the critical shots were called in that area 
not so much by student personnel officers and staff. The development office' 
functions were generally not well established in any of the institutions, 
although many were beginning to move in this direction. 

Special attention was devoted to the Title III coordinators; in most 
instances, this was, of course, the individual serving as the president's 
delegate to arrange the site visit meetings and to provide additional material 
as requested or needed. Over the total group of institutions, the Title III 
coordinator incumbents represented a considerable variety of backgrounds, 
current roles, and future prospects with the institutions. Some were Princi- 
pally a minority representative on a majority campus, functioning here largely 
in a svmbolic way; some were simply administrative assistants or aides; others 
were individuals of substantial credentials or corollary responsibilities. 
Some were comfortable and secure, while others were obviously concerned with 
what would happen to them when Title III funds expired. 

The strong institutions, while experiencing some of these varieties, had 
Title III coordinators who not only reported to the president or a strong 
chief academic officer, but also did in fact do so frequently and personally, 
and who enjoyed his or her respect and support. All coordinators in the 
strong institutions saw their futures bound to how well they performed for the 
institution, not with how well they performed for Title III program management. 
They were individuals of disciplinary substance, secure in their current or 
prospective roles with the institution. Some were, in fact, and others operated 
as if they were, the chairperson of an effective long range planning committee; 
they were as much or more concerned with broader institutional development as 
they ™*jf* the °P"ation of Title III activities per se. And, they appeared 
to be concerned with the institution as a whole, not just a particular .program 
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The Title III coordinators at the less clearly successful or vulnerable 
institutions tended to spend their time "coordinating" — that is, they prepared 
operational manuals, were in the sign-off chain for approving expenditures, 
and served as an administrative secretary at application time. There were 
seme notable exceptions in the stable or vulnerable institutions, where the 
Title III coordinator was one of the strongest developmental agents in the 
administration; yet, in none of these instances had he or she really been in a 
position to affect the overall institution very much. 

3 . Practices or other Factors Appearing to Distinguish the Strong 
Institutions 

Many of the distinguishing practices that appeared to explain institu- 
tional differences in developmental status have been expressed in the foregoing 
subsections, but some others deserve special note. 

For most of the institutions reviewed, any formal long-range planning 
activity or emphasis was absent; yet, this did not hold for the majority of 
the institutions rated as strong. Several had had some formal concern and 
activity in this regard over a ten-or twelve-year period, frequently prompted 
by an accrediting review, a self-study, and/or a concern widely held that more 
structure and direction was needed in deciding among options for the future. 
Faculty and administrators were variously involved; the structure for the 
planning activity tended to change from time to time, or to move from periods 
of activity to periods of quiescence. Though in an initial document some 
recommendations were generally made to a president, it was apparent that rules 
for decisions, or priority areas for examination, or a structure for proceeding 
was a matter of presidential involvement and guidance. Yet, the fact that 
groups of individuals broadly representative of institutional goals and functions 
worked together to debate and spell out priorities seemed, in the strong 
institutions, to have provided a positive focus and general awareness of 
desirable directions about which most members of the institutional community 
were aware and supportive. 

The strong institutions had tended to take accreditation renewal (at the 
general level), or accreditation of particular programs (by the appropriate 
national agency), seriously. Accreditation was not just something fervently 
hoped for, but something planned and deliberately stalked. Accreditation 
needs frequently seemed in these instances to merge well with Title III options, 
and to add legitimacy and urgency to attaining the quality-related objectives. 
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The strong institutions combined a strong sense of mission with an orienta- 
txon to their current and prospective markets. They seemed to share a sense 
of why students were attracted, and, at the same time, to go to work on their 
behalf. Admissions and recruiting functions were given high priority, with 
xncreasing aggressiveness and targeting of prospective students. 

Prospective new or enhanced programs tended to build on, rather than to 
dxsplace, existing strengths, and there were .aw if any detectable tendencies 
at the strong institutions to proliferate, to go in several diverse directions 
at once. The trend in most of the institutions in program development was 
toward more pragmatic or career-specific programs: e.g., areas like business 
administration, justice administration, health careers, and media and communi- 
cations were expanding, with some decline in many of the more traditional 
Ixberal arts and sciences areas. Most institutions were taking basic skills 
more seriously, and viewing this area as something other than a salvage opera- 
tion or an odius necessity. The transition to a more pragmatic program orien- 
tation seemed to be moving smoothly at the strong institutions, with a new 
sense of pride and quality; the vulnerable institutions, on the other hand 
seemed less sure as to what they were about, m0 re likely to defend blindly the 
traditional" values and programs, and less susceptible to change, with pockets 
of vested interest holding on grimly enough in some instances to prevent an 
exciting new program or department from getting off the ground. 

The strong institutions were also those that were frequently able to 
supplement Title III funds with other special "soft" monies to facilitate or 
speed up development, or to cover special costs believed essential but unallow- 
able under Title III. In none of these cases were the efforts a simple result 
of raw grantmanship, but, as for the basic Title III funds, represented a 

planful and deliberate search to cover nr P H^ 0 ^- ^ 

»e«i.n co cover predetermined priorities, with versa- 

tility in selling assets or potentials. And, whatever soft monies the strong 
xnstitutions had acquired, there was good evidence that their infusion covered 
activities already integrated within the regular organizational structure of 

the institution, and did not constitute snerial 

Lunsucuce special and separate pockets of activity 

operating outside the traditional channels. 

The strong institutions had also clearly made better use of consultants 
and assisting agencies. This seemed to be a function of exploration before 
commitment, use of established agencies or professional groups (e.g., accred- 
iting commission staff,) sorting out to truly useful assistance sources quickly 
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and the use of outsiders to help develop capability internally rather than to 
provide it as a continuing service. The developmental Activity directors at 
the strong institutions tended to know where similar institutions had had 
success experiences in the tasks of concern. 

As noted elsewhere , Title III requirements were seldom challenged , more 
frequently adopted and applied to other efforts outside Title III, at the 
strong institutions. These were also the locales where the developmental 
efforts supported by Title III became the elite efforts, not those stigmatized 
by associations with less desirable students or salvage operations. The data 
also clearly suggest, however, that when Title III funds exceed some portion 
of total revenue (about 8 or 10 percent) , the institution (a) is more likely 
to be in the vulnerable category, and (b) is less likely to be able to see the 
developmental effort attain operational fruition after Title III support 
ceases. In such instances, it seemed that dependence on Title III was encour- 
aged, or that the amount of the "loan" exceeded the prospects for payoff, or 
that Title III was carrying in some way a vital portion of the ongoing opera- 
ting costs, at least to the extent that its removal would leave some serious 
holes in staffing and functioning. 

Finally, it was noted that the institutions varied substantially in their 
stage of readiness for development, as a function of a number of factors. 
Some institutions entered the current decade with adequate and cost-efficient 
buildings and equipment, while others were now suffering because of long- 
deferred maintenance costs. Some had relatively stagnant and marginally 
qualified faculty, with able newcomers quickly cooled out; others, including 
some with faculty salary schedules low in comparison to other institutions in 
the sample, had found ways to attract and maintain a high quality faculty that 
afforded some guarantee that program development funds would be used well. 
And, some institutions were impacted. heavily by such external context factors 
as competition from nearby lower cost public institutions or problems in the 
local economy. Those institutions with their house reasonably in order at the 
beginning were more likely to make good use of the Title III investment ; those 
institutions overwhelmed by problems prompting a constant crisis situation or 
a continuing hand-to-mouth condition were less likely to be able to look very 
clearly beyond the current year. The dilemma posed is that Title III is 
intended to impact on developmental condition, yet appears (and plausibly so) 
to improve condition to a much greater degree at the institutions with sub- 
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stantial developmental momentum already underway. The issue is further compli- 
cated by the general finding that whatever the developmental status of the 
institution, it xs those activities that institutional sources are truly 
convinced they need, and have laid a groundwork for prior to Title III funding 
that are used to developmental advantage. Those activities imposed on the ' 
institution from outside, however reasonable, are less likely to be taken 
seriously or used to developmental advantage-they are as if tolerated as a 
condition of the grant, and cast aside when no longer required for that purpose 
or when they no longer come free. This w a s particularly apparent, for example, 
in the MIS development area, where there was either poor progress, or good 
progress with not many people paying attention to the data except for routine 
operational purposes. 



IV. 



ANALYSIS IN BRIEF, AND SUMMARY OF FINDINGS: ACTIVITY LEVEL 



A - ^gi^ for Determining Success of InrfT viHn al Development, 1 Activities 

Under the current interpretations of Title III intent, any developmental 
activity should bring the institution closer to the ability to maintain itself 
without further Federal support for that or other purposes. Some Activities 
are, essentially, one-time only effort.— .,., involving the acquisition of 
equxment, or a management reorganization-that leave important no-cost residues- 
others lead to new ongoing operations that must be supported if they continue 
Most Title III activity falls in the latter category. 

Activities designed to initiate continuing operational activity which' 
requires fiscal support may be successfully institutionalized (i.e., their 
potential validated) only if either: 

13 n^ dS \ f ° r the u Q6W activit y "sts can be generated by the activitv 

tK acWvitvlts'elf^wK ™- T— ° r savings "ach^ed'^ugh 

cne actxvity xtself, where xnstitutional policy allows such increase 

be usLYoT 1185 t0 ^ inVeSted iD C ° nti — ce ^ surplanted funds tc 
a f cSvit\ 0 e r s; th o e r aCtiVity * ^ m dis P laced from less desirable 

^ h LT e f u r ^ ? StS Can be and is successfully sold to the regular 

(IISLT h ° r - ^ (if PUblicly su PP<>*ed) or to I new support source 
(.public or private institutions); or 

l»L C *?\ f ° r the ur 8 enc y or desirability of increasing revenue in 
general to cover the activity is made sufficiently by the e^erience 
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that revenue generation activities in general are deliberately and 
effectively enhanced; or 

5) new or operational costs are insignificant (e.g., although substan- 
tial start-up or developmental costs may be involved, the result is 
a modified but no more costly replacement program or effort) . 

The reasoning suggests that one should be able to characterize a develop- 
mental Activity as successful if the conditions it was intended to improve are 
improved, or if the ongoing activity it intended to set in motion proceeds 
after the developmental period, without deleterious impact on (or, more simply 
and directly, without decline in) such bottom line indicators as overall 
enrollment or current fund balances. In short: whether a developmental 
Activity is actually institutionalized or not in its operational form becomes 
an important criterion of success. One also needs to know how operating costs 
are covered, however, and what is happening to the overall fiscal condition of 
the institution. 

Yet, the experience of examining the some 150 developmental Activities 
intensely in the context of asking what indeed each contributed to the totality 
of the institution constantly illuminated the fact that an institution is the 
sum of all the forces it experiences and all of its component parts. This 
raises a simple question: How reasonable is it to try to detect change at the 
institutional level that may be associated with any single Activity? It was 
noted, too, that some desirable Activities were not intended to "make money" 
but add dimensions of depth and quality. And, of course, it was recognized at 
the outset, and verified many times over in the case studies, that exemplary 
Activities could be found in overall contexts that overwhelmed any positve 
impact — that is, that highly significant developmental activity, as a function 
of attaining its reasonable and valued objectives , could be found in many 
instances where the overall trend was one of continuing decline at the insti- 
tutional level. 

Yet, Title III funds — and most other forms of soft money support for 
developmental purposes — are not awarded on a general, block grant basis, but 
for specific propositions (i.e., developmental Activities) that can be construed 
as reasonable investments, and that can be monitored as to the specific progress 
made in carrying them out. 

Although all Activities examined were nominated with the belief that they 
had served institutional purposes well (or, in a few instances, were added ; 
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because they so impressed the site visitors), a considerable variety of apparent 
success was found in each Activity area. For example, one new program develop- 
ment Activity now in the operational phase had in and of itself clearly turned 
around a major decline in enrollment, with added tuition income clearly support- 
xng more than the costs of the program; at the other extreme in this area were 
new programs that failed to attract the expected students, or that were aban- 
doned because other changes in the overall condition, at no fault of the 
Activity/ prompted further belt-tightening. In a few instances, new opera- 
tional programs were continued in spite of poor subscription by students and 
obvious drains on meager budgets. But in between such extremes were Activities 
in various stages of development and/or institutional assumption of costs 
with various objectives and later options for contribution to the institution 
and for their support. 

The following criteria were applied in distinguishing successful develop- 
mental Activities: 

3^,i CtiVit T h3S ( ° r P romises t0 *ave) recognized and recognizable 

In relation to'T t0 ^ ° b j ectives and P 1 *" - the institution or 
m relation to its consequences for the institution; 

Si?" ^ at P resent detectable positive outcomes and consequences 
that outweigh any detectable negative outcomes and consequences" 

W^Wi^^■ ( H 0 . r ^. Pr0,i ■ e, t0 COntribute ) - demonstrable 
llllil ^ institutional condition-e.g. , it attracts new revenue it 
provides a necessary function at a lower cost, it increases or 

instructiLT r0llmeilt ' it .^«™ the quality' of instruction or 
™f " ^ "sources, it places the institution in a better 

competitive position for students or new revenue, it leads to a 
greater capacity for change in positive directions, etc.; 

It is accepted or valued and utilized on a contining basis bv the 

facultf S! ti ?T t . members of the institution (adMnis ratLs 
faculty, students) m terms of its original or revised purpose. 

B. Factors Related to S uccess of Dev elopmental .Activities 

This section will present, first, some of the characteristics found 
associated with successful Activities in general, no matter what their content 
Then, for each of the major kinds of Activities reviewed, some factors appearing 
to be associated with the success of that particular kind of Activity will be 
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summarized. 
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1 . Factors Related to Success of Developmental Activities in General 

Whatever the nature of the particular developmental Activity, some 
observed factors seemed to distinguish the successful from the unsuccessful in 
plausible ways. In effect, these are by and large institutional factors, and 
are not inconsistent with observations presented in the prior section; never- 
theless, they reflect conditions or circumstances that emerge rather clearly 
when the successful Activities are contrasted with those judged less satis- 
factory. 

First: the origin of the notion or concept for the Activity seems to be 
strongly predictive of what may become of it if development is pursued. 
Successful Activities generally were not those solely suggested by institu- 
tional guesses of what would be funded and what not, nor the result or any 
quick search or creativity at application writing time: instead, most had had 
thought, attention, some ground work, and in many cases some real investment 
of time and money (hard or soft), for two or more years prior to their first 
presentation in a Title III application. This and other more direct evidences 
suggest that the successful Activities are those where the need and priority 
for what they may contribute was recognized at an institutional level, and 
that stood the test of examination over time; success of these Activities may 
also stem in part from the fact that some necessary start-up planning or work 
had already been accomplished, and/or that the necessary resources short of 
those realizable immediately from the grant were in place. A distressing 
dilemma frequently noted with some floundering Activities, or some of those 
abandoned quickly upon cessation of support, was that these Activities, though 
usually directed toward a need obvious to the site visitors , had their origin 
in pressure from Title III program staff, and were a response to obvious 
trouble or weakness. This phenomenon did not seem to hold when the origin was 
in some deliberate review of a point made in a good self -study or an accrediting 
review, or by a respected consultant with nothing to gain personally from the 
decision by the institution to move ahead in the direction suggested. The 
experiences even more likely to be disastrous were those sold by a seller 
prompted by, or susceptible to, profit motives — e.g., computer hardware sales- 
men — or by someone who would provide some required continuing service. 

Other factors associated with success are suggested by other aspects of 
origin. Successful Activities tend to be those related to institutional 
mission in some essential way: they correct an inadequacy in carrying out 
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that mission, or they help bring it to fuller expression. Successful Activi- 
ties also tend to be those new-venture activities that have the involvement 
and support of the president as well as other administrative officers concerned 
and frequently can be found as priorities in the president's prior reports to 
the board or in planning documents that predate substantially the Title III 
application. 

Another characteristic of successful Activities detectable potentially at 
the outset was that their goals were clearly realistic, sometimes to the point 
of approaching modesty. The student services program that *ould reduce attri- 
tion by 50 percent, for example, was much less likely to be impressive onjmjr 
count than the program that projected a 10 percent reduction. This may be a 
sxgnal that the originators of good Activity know pretty well what they can 
realxstically achieve, or that a modest goal, when exceeded, reinforces the 
apparent success. It was believed, however, that the matter was more a function 
of the former, when competent judgments of what would be reasonable goals were 
made at the beginning, with assurance that that progress would be satisfactory 
xf those terms were acceptable, and that the objectives could indeed be attained 

It was also noted that, where products or services are involved, the 
orxgxn was more frequently in the mind of the utilizer or beneficiary of any 
servxces or products to be produced, rather than in the mind of the individual 
assxgned or aspiring to be the product developer. There were some notable 
exceptxons, particularly in the program area; but, the finding again suggests 
that the institution is the real and proper beneficiary, not the developer 
himself. 

There were striking differences in some pre-planning hurdles for the 
successful Activities. In the successful instances, some appropriate author- 
xty-usually the president-moved only after considering how associated costs 
outside the grant could be picked up, and how increasing support over time by 
the institution could be derived or achieved. Successful Activities were in 
most cases those where real development time and costs were known, and strate- 
gxes for the assumption of support for the Activity (or for the developers, in 
some instances) had been projected, examined, and judged reasonable. In 
short, though development was seen as a risk, the risk-taking was relatively 
conservative, and prospects for bringing the diver to the surface were consid- 
ered carefully before the plunge. Those blinded by th* prospect of sudden 
wealth for an attractive purpose did not fare so well with their largesse, if 
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achieved. Also characteristically anticipated in the success experiences were 
not just the formal outcomes desired, but the positive and negative consequences 
for the institution as a whole--with action taken to encourage the positive 
consequences, and to neutralize or vitiate the negative. Hosts of examples 
came with probing--e. g. , the president who gave equal priority and greater 
effort to raise some development money elsewhere for development in the human- 
ities, while going hard after Title III for new (and more pragmatic) program 
areas; or, the institution deliberately involved in the careful seduction of 
the faculty to the computer, apace with more general automation of records, by 
deliberately making hands-on experience attractive and easy. 

Another characteristic of the successful developmental Activity was that 
it was not housed in some special place until it had proved itself worthy, but 
from the beginning was placed in the responsibility of the regular producers 
and consumers, as prescribed by the organization chart and regular responsi- 
bilities. This tended to hold in many cases even when some key person in the 
organizational hierarchy was skeptical at first, as long as the priority at 
the top was clear. Perhaps even more importantly, the successful Activities 
were those that were built on existing strengths — that utilized staff ready to 
move into larger responsibilities, that used one or more existing courses if a 
new program Activity, that capitalized on available resources, that accentuated 
a growing market, etc. — rather than those that attempted to generate everything 
needed de novo . 

The inititation processes for the successful Activities also presented 
some clearly distinctive differences. First, general concern that the Activity 
should be made a success by all involved was characteristic of the to-be- 
successful Activities, which were previewed in positive terms and facilitated 
actively as they proceeded. Considerable care was taken to place development 
in capable hands--if assigned to a current staff or faculty member, to someone 
believed from prior experience to be a person who could carry it off; or, if 
to a new person brought in, one whose potential utility to the institution 
would go beyond that developmental responsibility per se . If particular 
technical competence was required for a person to be specially hired* — as was 
frequently the case in MIS development--evidence£r of competency that the 
president or administrative officer concerned could understand were required, 
such as prior products, or (in some cases) successful performance as a consul- 
tant or member of an assisting agency, or the recommendations of trusted 
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professionals with known and appropriate experience themselves. In general 
where an Activity represented something relatively new for the institution ' 
good consultants quickly invoked proved to be key-again with the proviso that 
they were so situated (e.g., as secure professional staff of a regional ^cred- 
iting agency) that their motivation was clearly service rather than profit 
related, and their focus was on helping the institution rather than helping 
themselves. There were also some general features that characterized the 
carryxng out of the successful developmental Activity. These Activities were 
first, watched closely and personally by at least the developer's supervisor ' 
and xn many cases those higher in the organization line. The presidents were 
aware of the specific progress-probably not just because progress was good 
but because he or she was keeping up with it personally. Many successful 
Actxvxtxes were show-pieced both at home and abroad, which could be a function 
of early apparent success for any reason, but which seemed more frequently to 
represent facilitating strategies or an early test of potential or salability 
Costs were watched closely, and progress was actively monitored-not only by' 
the Txtle III coordinator; but also by the administrators concerned, with 
special intervention if schedules were not met or unusual difficulties emerged 
There was a press-usually from the developers themselves-for supplemental " 
funds other than Title III, and while many of the successful Activity directors 
gave prime credit to Title m if that invoived> fQund suppiementai 

funds to sweeten the pot, cover needed but unallowable costs in terms of Title 
HI specifications, extend the developmental time period in a needed way, or 
solxdxfy a prospective success through extended tryout. These findings may 
of course, stem from the fact that the prospect in itself was attractive as 'a 
likely winner to other soft money investors, but the impact of additional 
funds generally seemed to be beneficial. At the activity level, only two or 
three clear instances of deleterious impact from overfunding over any period 
of time by multiple support was apparent (these were costly new program ventures 
that had seemed promising but as yet had attracted few students). Most of the 
institutions weren't very proficient in getting more money than they needed 
for real developmental purposes outside of Title III. 

The successful Activities also were those with built-in criteria of a 
cost accounting sort. The probable costs were anticipated; if met and not 
exceeded, the work progressed. Few of the institutions had significant bail- out 
funds; but, those that attempted to bail out Activities generating significant 
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unanticipated costs generally seemed to suffer in the long run or be as a 
consequence in a situation of real risk. Some situations were noted — for 
example, need to upgrade computational equipment — where the new costs were 
deliberately considered and the necessary funds sought deliberately before 
purchasing or leasing the replacement equipment, with some slowdown in the 
interim more tolerable than the act of robbing (or borrowing from) Peter to 
pay Paul. 

The successful Activities supported by Title III funds almost always had 
principals who viewed Title III not as a gaggle of rich maiden aunts in Wash- 
ington who hopefully wouldn't visit them any time soon, but as a group of 
respected professionals, whose requirements were reasonable, whose prescrip- 
tions would be listened to carefully, and whose interests would not be sub- 
verted for any reason, fair or foul. Where the institution tended to see 
Title III as somewhat tainted rather than elite money — as for "perpetrating 
salvage operations 11 or "inflicting 11 faculty with less desirable students— the 
Activities, whatever their nature, tended to flounder and fizzle out. The 
Activities were more likely to prosper when construed or interpreted as elite 
or prestigious in terms of campus values. 

Finally, before examining specif ic Activity types, it should again be 
noted that the institutional base provided any Activity has a large role in 
its success. Institutions in year-to-year decline seldom seemed either to 
turn around on the basis of one or more good and exciting Activities, or to be 
able to maintain many developmental Activities to any fruition. Activities 
were much more likely to be successful at institutions moving purposefully and 
planfully, rather than attempting to hold to lost dreams or operating on a 
crisis management basis. The strong institutions were, of course, the insti- 
tutions also strong enough to sustain the Activity if successful, and not to 
suffer unduly if it had to be abandoned. 

2. Factors Related to Success of Specific Kinds of Developmental Activity 
a. MIS and Fiscal Accounting Systems Activity 

A frequently nominated and investigated Activity type was 
something labeled Management Information Systems development. Seme of these 
were primarily involved with fiscal data (general accounting, payrolls, etc.); 
some were primarily directed toward student based operational data (transcripts, 
student aid, registration, space usage, etc.). Most of these developmental 
Activities had been funded by Title III three or more years at the time of the 
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site visits; yet, there was a wide range of rate of progress in terms of what 
systems were up and operating routinely. 

When the emphasis was on fiscal data, the successful Activities tended to 
have been originated by the president or the chief fiscal officer, with both 
or either stating a recognition of a need for more timely month-to-month 
accounting and projections. There was a recognition of the hazards of delayed 
reporting, and of the increasing complexity of accounting needs. (The successful 
MIS Activities serving student based record systems were less clear or consistent 
xn origin, though the institutional president was seldom out of the picture ) 
Some presidents of the successful institutions made less than what would be 
considered optimal use in their own day-to-day planning and work, though an 
equal number attributed the imposed emphasis on planning and the associated 
emphases on timely information the major positive impact of Title III on their 
institution and management capability. But in all successful instances the 
systems developed were for a variety of consumers, and designed to ease day-to- 
day operations and reporting. 

The successful systems in either mode were without exception directed by 
individuals with two distinct kinds of capability: (1) technical competencies 
in developing and working with automated data systems, and (2) a service 
orientation to the potential uses and users, and a strong interest in working 
for or with them in achieving a useful product. Nevertheless, most had had 
outside help from consultants and/or assisting agencies at the beginning, and 
consequently had grown in the job; frequently these developers were former 
faculty or associate administrators who had become interested and had devoted 
time to learning their skills in other contexts at the institution before 
taking on the formal MIS development. The mirror image generally spelled 
disaster, or very limited progress, which seemed to be predictable where the 
developer had limited technical ability, had a disinterested faculty and/or 
administration, and exhibited little outreach in looking for ways to be useful. 

Whatever their emphasis, successful MIS Activities appeared to follow a 
sequence something like this: (1) recognition and assignment of priority to 
need for a more efficient systems; (2) careful advance planning as to what the 
system should progressively accomplish; (3) exploring software options for 
specific priorities of kinds of data and outputs, both with other institutions 
of similar size and resources, and with consultants or assisting agencies- 
(4) committing to software so determined, with an eye to needed and practical 



modifications; (5) selecting hardware based on needs and software options 
selected; (6) giving special attention to convincing adversaries that the 
systems would be useful (not infrequently, in general training or workshop 
settings, or by teaching them something useful they could accomplish; and, by 
taking care to have back-up manual systems so failure during development would 
not be total disaster); and (7) giving constant attention to user interests 
and needs, and manifesting versatility in creating add-on modifications. 

In general, consortia approaches seemed to work well when a computer or 
MIS center served each institution in that institutions own terms, and did 
not seem to work well when the institutions tried first to agree on data and 
format needs, then turn the matter over to the programmers. Resolving inter- 
institution differences before starting work on the software generally did not 
get much moving very fast (particularly when the prime developer was the 
potential user of the data, not the software specialist). Consortia o?; shared 
service centers were sparse in the sample of Activities and the interpretations 
are open to some question on this basis. A more clear correlate of develop- 
mental difficulties was initial commitment to hardware, and/or dependence on 
the hardware manufacturer or salesman for advice, software, and technical 
assistance. 

b. PME-MIS Activity 

Developmental Activities entitled and concerned with Planning, 
Management, and Evaluation (PME) systems, and sometimes described as PME-MIS 
with the MIS function clearly emphasized as well, were distinctly different 
from the MIS labeled Activities in that their emphasis was first and primarily 
on planning, with any MIS development function not really represented or 
lagging (although in one case, where all attempts at planning had failed to 
accomplish anything, attention had turned to the MIS development function). 

What PME actually consisted of turned out to be quite variously inter- 
preted. For some, it was essentially the generation of operational manuals; 
others focused on cost analyses and budget projections. Some focused on 
evaluation; others were involved in attempts to explicate mission or to create 
objectives for a management by objectives system. Most involved the creation 
of a planning document, which was generally a repr.it of what had been accom- 
plished in any formal planning activity. Those PME Activities judged to be 
operating well and of developmental value focused more generally on planning, 



and were concerned with overall planning as a process, concerned with evalua- 
ting program performance, making projections, and determining priorities for 
development in some systematic way- in short , they Were the fQr some 

formalization and systematizing of a more geQeral plann . Qg . qvo 
individuals in debate with one another, committees making particular inquiries 
etc., but resulted in some criteria and projections or recommendations. They 
also were generally those giving emphasis as well to MIS development, or 
leatixn<> on such capability in place. 

The successful PME Activities traced their origins 5 or 10 years back, 
and clearly predated Title III support. Some useful start had been achieved 
m which the president was interested; developmental support made it possible 
to relieve a ke y committee chairperson of other duties, and turn him or her 
loose for all or a major part of available time. The Activity directors 
tended to be institutional-loyal and skilled planning committee chairpersons 
Cor a lesser person striving to achieve that status); the focus was on working 
though the political structure and using it to achieve insight, creative 
thinking, and reason for the overall institutional-benefit. The successful 
PME Acuities also made costs and productivity indices central in the planning 
mechanisms created, involved some formal training components for planning 

participants, and served as a prime bas-i* fnr H»t B rm,' n - u , 

e me oasis for determining budgetary priorities. 

Probably in no instance was a truly model PME system found, nor were 
associated ongoing and systematic data systems to operate as a formal part of 
the PME system very well integrated. The variety of efforts also suggested 
that xn this area the institutions decidedly needed instruction and structure 
beyond what a passing consultant, a brief workshop, or a mail-order manual 
could provide, and that others than the Activity director needed to be involved 
in this personal development. 

c - Institutional Research Activity 

Developmental Activity under the label "institutional research « 
tended to be generally unimpressive; not infrequently, where operating without 
an effective MIS, it appeared to be the poor man's substitute for an MIS. The 
incumbent directors represented a variety of disciplines and levels; many 
focused on descriptive compilations of relatively routine data of greater 
interest to the institutional researcher than others. For some, this seemed a 
way to do something in the .management area for which a loyal faculty or admin- 
istrative staff member could assume responsibility. The two clear exceptions 
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were, in one instance, an Activity created by a president with a good idea of 
the kind of data he needed for decisions, board meetings, speeches outside the 
college, etc., and where a thriving MIS was already in place; the other was an 
instance where a remarkable young lady, also with access to an exemplary MIS 
and its responsive director, could always suggest useful analyses to address 
any issue of interest. In both of these instances, the incumbent directors 
were skilled in the beginning in developing or adapting information systems to 
particular purposes. It was learned that the key questions to ask were not 
"What do you do?" and "How often?" but rather "Whom are you asisting?", 
"Where do you get your data?", and "What have you been able to do for those 
you assist?" Too frequently, the site visitors found exciting data produced 
but few relevant people on campus who could say anything about it, much less 
generalize from it. The institutional research Activity was one of the more 
frequent not to survive when developmental funding ceased, or to disappear as 
a formal function with the separate achievement of a good MIS system. 

d. Long-Range Planning Activity 

Activities labeled as Long-Range Planning tended to reflect planning 
in the most traditional, yet solid, sense; the focus was using a process 
involving individuals and committees of different perspectives, establishing 
special task forces, and placing some synthesis of opinion or findings in< the 
service of the institution. Though the fiscal aspects of planning were not 
featured, they clearly were not ignored. 

The successful Activities in this area seemed to be the administrative 
development Activity most consistently associated with the separately determined 
overall positive institutional development status; and, four of the five LRP 
activities examined were rated as successful. Communalities among these four 
included: origin in the early 1970 ! s; a period of approximately 10 years in 
which progressive planning activities were engaged in; initiation three to 
five years before taking on Title III support; original impetus in an author- 
itative outside (e.g., accrediting commision) or inside (e.g. , faculty self-study 
committee) concern; and substantial assistance from the outside in training 
faculty and administrators in plan development. All were formally concerned 
with such elements as examination of mission; market and enrollment trends; 
current resources; projection of effects of present and ideal programs; estab- 
lishing cost and other criteria for allocation of resources; recommending 
allocations and noting alternatives; and monitoring, evaluation, and replanning. 



Faculty and administrative involvement was generally coordinated by a person 
all held in respect; the president was never very far away. And, the coor- 
dinator generally had an assistant to help collect and assemble data. 
e - Other Admi nistrative Development Activities 

Overall findings strongly suggest administrative leadership and 
management skill as the key to successful institutional development (or main- 
tenance, for that matter); most Title III assistance in the management area 
seemed to focus on funding for equipment for automation, and for the develop- 
ment of MIS or PME systems. The history of the systems work suggests that 
development, as interpreted by the institutions and Title III program staff 
can be a long-term and continuing process as new modules are added or old ' 
systems updated; the findings clearly suggest that such factors as modernizing 
or acquiring equipment are in some instances more powerful incentives in 
applying for funds than are any real insights into what may be achieved or 
how to use it in planning and development; and, it seems apparent that improve- 
ment of routine operating efficiency transcends improvement in developmental 
Planning. The successful presidents in some instances seemed to be individuals 
whose intuitive senses are sharp in less than well charted and documented 
sxtuations; they must recognize their need for better data if any useful 
application of the systems instrumentation to top management decisions is to 
be achieved. 

These troublesome matters prompted a closer look at other administrative 
and fiscal development activity. In the fiscal area, the most exciting other 
kind of effort was what has been termed "resource enhancement," or improvement 
of fund raising procedures; useful training was provided, and some real gains 
were made, yet the institutions concerned have alumni of limited affluence 
and are more likely to attract assistance as a matter of need and philanthropy 
than as a matter or promise and investment. Some of the more impressive work 
(e.g., the creation of a new administrative unit or a new program) was covered 
by regular operating funds; indeed, development is an important part of the 
administrator's job. The more urgent need seemed to be well encapsulated in 
such developmental Activities as trustee training and the assignment therein 
to produce trustee handbooks in one instance (involving the president and the 
Association of Governing Boards), and as general administrator training in 
another (involving a continuing series of workshops, variously supported and 
staffed by outside specialists, for administrator development). Also noted is 
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the clear benefit some institutions realized with the release of the president 
to other important duties, such as fund raising, by a new appointee to assume 
some of the president's former responsibilities, or with the placement of a 
permanent or temporary senior and seasoned administrative aide who served as 
an advisor and instructor to the president (a matter reportedly working well 
in some high-risk situations involving foundation assistance). 

f . New Program Development Activity 

The new progruui development Activities rated as successful presented 
some strong lessons in successful development, to some degree from the physical 
evidences of motivated faculty, adequate resources, and serious students in 
place, but also from the plausibility of associated features. These programs 
seemed to start not with a faculty member wishing to expand his area, but by 
key administrators with a clear view to attracting more students; there was a 
conscious effort to build on and utilize existing strengths (e.g., to modify 
other relevant regular courses to permit them to serve double duty) , while at 
the same time to respond to a detected new opportunity, usually in an area 
without significant competition. The projected programs were part of, and not 
at variance with, the institution's long-range plan; their fit with mission, 
or £heir role in accentuating it, was clear: the opportunities responded to 
were not those that would proliferate a mission, but that would clarify, 
tighten, or extend it. The fulfillment of other values — e;g., the attraction 
of more able students, or the improvement of employability of graduates — was 
also a frequent consideration. 

The successful new program efforts were also marked by careful planning. 
First, the presidents were usually involved as determiners of priorities. 
Most institutions contributed some hard dollars to the planning venture from 
the beginning, and typically, two or more years of intensive planning and data 
collection had been sustained prior to Title III support (i.e., the findings 
suggest that these Activities, may need a longer period of developmental support 
than other program development Activities) . The planning process was open to 
general dialogue as it proceeded. There were deliberate efforts to cultivate 
honest positive attitudes and enthusiasm among the planning members, their 
colleagues, and the potential program operators . 

Curiously, monitoring the initial operational steps following new program 
development did not seem to be related to success. This may be explained by 
another observation: generally, a minimum of from 2 to 3 years of experience 
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and frne tuning see med to be retired to determine whether or not the 
program would indeed be viable in its own right, and a contributor to insti- 
tutional development: early signs frequently proved unreliable 

It was no surprise that new program development efforts that floundered 
were at variance with a number of the characteristics cited for the successful 
efforts Also, some failures were associated with change in the lead person 
for the development effort, with gross misjudgment of the attractiveness of 
the program to students (in some cases because of outdating by the time the 
program was ready to go), or with failure to anticipate early operational 
costs that the program might need while gaining momentum. 

*' ^. tiviti " Designed to Stgng th gn, gefine. and U pgrade Existing 
Programs 

These Activities, in contrast to new program development Activities 
were generally not directed toward increasing enrollment, but were conscious' 
efforts to improve and augment the legitimacy of current offerings. As •:„- 
gra ing efforts, they were concerned with improving quality; they were not 
particularly susceptible to any argument for improving revenue in any short- 
term perrod in the future, and frequently Ukely to involve new activity not 
routinely affordable in the past. 

The successful Activities were, as others, marked by support of the 
president (although in many cases the chief academic officer or a faculty 
member appeared to be the originator); pianning appeared to he constantly 
cognrzant of the place of the improved capability in the light of the historic 
mission of the institution. There was early and frequent dialogue with outside 
professionals in the involved disciplines; program strengthening Activities 
were seldom strictly bootstrap ventures if successful. 

The successful Activities also tended to emphasize the deeper academic 
values and concepts of substance and quality. Accreditation goals were fre- 
quently powerful guides and motivators, and adjunct i^rovements-e g a 
concomitant library development-were powerful convincers that the change's had 
therr own rightful reputably and wider value. The aura of increased profes- 
sionalism and disciplinary ^ntegrity was never far away, and there was conscious 
effort to displace threat that weaker faculty might feel by providing them 
encouragement, moral support, and specific upgrading effort as a part of the 
process. 
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h. Activities Involving Enhancements to the Instructional Enterprise 

Activities interpreted as involving enhancements to the instructional 
enterprise encompassed a variety of developmental endeavors : the development 
of a new instructional approach (e.g., move to a competency-based paradigm); 
review and revision of curriculum and requirements; developing instructional 
technologies; developing media and instructional materials; seminar activity 
of one sort or ancther; changes in program structure such as adding an intern- 
ship experience; aud creation of some instructional support such asa learning 
resource center, computer-assisted instruction adjuncts, etc. 

Again, as for the program stengthening Activities, these changes represent 
attempts to improve quality; though increased efficiency may also be involved, 
they not infrequently result in more added costs than cost savings or new 
income. What was done is hopefully now to be done better by the same faculty 
and resources, or there is to be some desirable augmentation involving addi- 
tional resources. Success, in terms of the mechanisms employed in the study, 
thus must be judged mostly in terms of the campus response through student and 
faculty attitudes, the logic of the basic propositions, or some notion of what 
constitutes quality in a particular area. 

Those Activities judged successful were thus necessarily those well- 
accepted on a campus-wide basis. The origin was frequently with the chief 
academic officer or a competent and relevant faculty member ; presidential 
determination of priority, support, and enthusiasm seemed less essential, but 
the underpinning provided by his or her deliberate effort to move faculty in a 
direction considered desirable was generally detectable with a little probing 
(in this sense, tfce §«geg§§ful iffosts were those that aimed to go beyond the 
mere improvement Of Student opportunity to learn or instructional efficiency, 
and encompassed improvement of faculty quality and attitudes as well). Most 
successful Activities in this area draw heavily on some outside professional 
source or authority, as in a the move to a new approach in vogue elsewhere 
(e.g. , criterion-bssed instruction; establishment of an instructional media 
development center). It was noted that if these developmental activities 
progressed to the point of readiness for operation (seminar activity excluded), 
they were generally used or institutionalized, and if additional operational 
funds were required (as for a new Learning Resources Center) , they were gen- 
erally found in the regular budget or through new hard or soft money attracted 
for that purpose. No Learning Resource Center ghost towns, for example, were % 
found. 




Student Support Services Activity 

The kinds of developmental Activity presented thus far had frequent 
support outside of Title III; this was not the case for student support services 
examined, which not only generally had Title III as the sole source of outside 
support, but also were by far the most frequently nominated kind of program 
development activity. The programs judged successful in this area tended to 
be institution-wide, in the sense of serving all students or all students 
■classified as needing special assistance. Deliberate efforts had been made to 
remove any stigma from use of services, with attention to promoting or achieving 
legitimacy as to what was done in the eyes of the faculty: this was achieved 
by such mechanisms as standard setting, the involvement of faculty with relevant 
dxscxplxues, department controls, or otherwise placing oversight, responsibility 
m the academic as opposed to the student personnel organizational chain of 
command. One successful basic skills program, for example, set goals at 
bringing students in their first college year to 10th grade competency levels 
(with most starting at the seventh or eighth grade levels); the president and 
academic vice president were able to convince key faculty involved that this 
was not only a realistic goal, but that real rigor and attention to quality of 
learning experiences were necessary, and that accomplishment of objectives 
represented one of the most difficult, but important, challenges extant on 
that campus. Keeping support services as part of the academic structure in 
turn frequently led to many other academic support facets or spinoffs: a 
revised freshman orientation program, required basic skills programs, testing 
programs, new approaches to academic advising, etc. 

Improved retention of students was almost always the stated prime objective 
for the support services Activities, although the programs were so diffuse 
and student involvement sufficiently varied, that attribution of any improve- 
ment in retention to a specific service could not be made with confidence No 
adequate Activity evaluation efforts were found, nor could good designs be 
easily achieved. The successful programs were characterized, nevertheless by 
greater attention to tracking students, and to maintaining special records on 
services received and hurdles passed. 

.Strategies varied considerably, but appeared to be tuned, in the successful 
programs, to sensitive intepretations of all particular handicaps or barriers " 
the .student faced. Thus, one campus notarized two counselors so they could 
handle financial aid transactions; on another campus, a minor in Native American 
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Studies was as much an adjunct to improve attitudes toward Native Americans by 
other students as to provide a study program of interest to Native Americans. 
Where students were found confronted with personal problems, clinical components 
were added. Yet, the same array of strategies was found in the student services 
Activities judged as weak; the strong Activities differed as a function of the 
energy directed, the commitment of the staff and the nourishment of that 
commitment by the rest of the campus, their cultivation of and attention to 
academic values, and efficient coordination of services. That is: where the 
students affected were truly valued, where the campus dedication to them was 
real, and where their academic growth was a serious objective, the efforts 
seemed to be of considerable value. Where the efforts were take-out operations, 
or a grudging recognition of responsibility imposed by student problems that 
had to be contended with in some way to ease the institutional conscience, the 
efforts seemed sterile, and students responded accordingly. 

V. IMPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS FOR PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

AND DEVELOPMENT 

A. Introduction and Qualifications 

Note should again be taken of the particular purposes and strategies of 
the study. It was not directed toward evaluating Title III, as a Federal 
program, in terms of its impact on institutional development, or on improving 
the quality of education, or on enhancing equal opportunity; neither was it 
concerned with assessing program management practices (this was, however, a 
purpose of the earlier evaluability assessment 3 ) . Rather, the study was 
concerned, first, with explicating factors of all kinds — institutional, con- 
textual, programmatic—that appear to be related to institutional viability 
defined essentially in terms of integrity of mission and quality of program, 
subscription or student enrollment and productivity, and fiscal health, with 
emphasis on the latter in such terms as revenue and expenditure trends , current 
fund balances, and formulations of risk position. Second, the study was 
focused on identifying developmental Activities , or formal units of work, 

3 Davis, J. A., & Ironside, R. A. An Evaluability Assessment of the 
Strengthening Developing Institutions Program (Project report under ED Contract 
No. 300-80-0834). Research Triangle Park, NC: Research Triangle Institute, 
September 1981. 



supported by specific soft money investment for improving institutional via- 
bxlxty, that appeared to serve their developmental purposes veil, aud on 
explrcating factors associated with the impact of the Activity on the insti- 
tute Some indirect inferences can (and surely will) b e oade as to the 
plaustbility and value of the Title III program fro. the findings briefly 

presented in this special rpnnrt- k..<- +u 

special report, but the more proper and real utility of the 
fxn in 8 is in understanding the fQrces that moderate successfui appUcation 

of the Tl tle III investment, as a guide to improvement of institutional and 
iitie III Program practices. 

The seriously concerned reader involved in any role with the Title III 
program .ill have drawn his or her own conclusions, from the findings presented 
as to how the impact of the Title III program may be enhanced. But, this is a ' 
serious game that the principal investigators in the study should also play 
Th.tr interpretations are from a 3-year immersion in examining the intents of 
the program and what goes on in the field, without distraction by the day-to-day 
management and political issues. This third party view, though not fettered 
by some of the daily realities, has a limited but special kind of validity 
though final decisions at action points will sure ly need to be made from ' 
multiple frames of reference. 

The following sections present what the principal investigators believe 
to be the most salient general implications, generally intended and expressed 
as taaues for further consideration, of the findings for major functions in 
Trtle III management activity cycle, toward the improvement of the devel- 
opmental impact of the Federal funds invested. This is done with some appre- 
henston, for the more basic underlying issues are complex, and the study 
parameters placed certain limitations on any prescriptions drawn entirely 
therefrom. 

B ' f^gagi " f tte Findings for the Improvement of the to ilet,- go 
Award Process V 

The application for Title III grant is the basic document on which the 
decrston for award or non-award is based. That document goes through a care- 
fully structured review and recommendation procedure, involving outside readers 
and program staff, who attempt to determine the reasonableness and integrity 
of the several Activities proposed, both in their own right and in terms of 
thetr impact on the further development of the institution, the adherence to 



regulations and allowable costs, and the reasonableness of the funds requested. 

Although discrete developmental Activities provide the essential units 
for ^..review and de c is i on , . both collectively- and one by- one, the f inding that 
certain endemic characteristics and conditions of the institution seem to 
control the success of the developmental Activity as well as control the 
overall developmental progress of the institution, reinforces the need to 
collect and assess relevant evidence in this regard. 

The related findings include: (l) the differential current condition and 
developmental status of the eligible institutions, and their capability to 
recognize their real needs, select appropriate strategies, carry out partic- 
ular developmental enterprises, and institutionalize them successfully, with 
the latter a matter both of utilizing the developmental advances to their 
fullest potential, and the generation and assumption of fiscal support outside 
Title III; and (2) the centrality of the president's role in institutional 
development; (3) the importance of a clear concept of mission, the honest 
achievement of a reasonable long-range plan, some deliberate prioritizing of 
developmental options , and some preliminary work (beyond the planning that 
started with application preparation) on the developmental Activity itself. 

This suggests that the application should provide as much objective 
information as possible on the current condition and developmental status of 
the institution, and trends in the recent past. It is believed that this 
could reasonably include a 5-year history of fiscal status (probably best 
expressed in terms of the year-end current unexpended fund balances) and FTE 
enrollment; the institution's perception of its mission and market; a summary 
of recent past developmental effort or activities, however supported, and what 
the impact and consequences have been (in particular, what haS been institu- 
tionalized or abandoned, how activities now operational are now supported, and 
what has happened as a result); and what crises or particular challenges the 
institution currently faces, who is involved, and what is being done about 
them. This is not so much to suggest any answer to the difficult question of 
whether funds should be invested where developmental need is greatest, as 
opposed to where maximal impact is likely to be obtained. Such matters may be 
relevant to the yes or no investment decision, to how much faith can be put 
into the institution's perception of its developmental priorities, but they 
also indicate what conditions should be imposed on any particular grant. This 
emphasis would also be conducive to putting the Title III proposition into a 
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context of its basic intent and proper utility, for laying a foundation against 
which to judge overall institutional track record in the future, and for a 
more -clear determination of the level of risk involved. It is also noted that 
wxth attention only to needs (as opposed to past progress), Title III can to 
some extent be construed as a reward for mediocrity or prior failures, and 
that it may therefore be only proper to take note in the context of the award 
decxsxon as well as in other administrative action that the desired payoff is 
xnstxtutional advance in self-sufficiency from Title III support. 

With regard to the president, it should be recalled that developmental 
success at the institutional or Activity level is associated with his or her 
management capability and leadership qualities; with his or her designation 
endorsement, and active support of developmental priorities; with his or her 
active involvement in the planning and substantive content of the application- 
wxth his or her (and the institution's, developmental track record; with the' 
deserved confidence and support of the board of control, the administrative 
staff, and the faculty in the president (and in the developmental programs and 
strategies espoused). 

The Title III proposition cannot, of course, be concerned with removal or 
selection of presidents; it can be and has been concerned with providing 
strategic support to presidents, or creating conditions that may have real 
xmpact on their own development. The proper incorporation of any associated 
level of risk in the overall award decision is also a consideration apparently 
taken into account in some instances. 

The findings suggest that more direct evidence of involvement in and 
endorsement of the developmental priorities proposed by the president than 
sxgnature on the application cover sheet be considered. This suggests that 
the application should be scanned for any evidence indicating active involve- 
ment by the president in the planning and prospective work. Program management 
mxght also consider, for the application, a required statement by the president 
that would outline his or her personal commitment to the proposed Activities 
their place in his or her larger developmental program or objectives, the ' 
responsibilities for their monitoring that he or she will assume or delegate 
and the potential strategies for achieving or assuming operational support ' 
It might also be in,tructive to solicit the president's perception of fiscal 
rxsk position, to be supported by data considered relevant to documenting the 
judgment provided, and to request the general plan or strategy for reducing 



any risk factors (as well as for outlining how the proposed Activities would 
fit with mission and fit into the long-range development plan) . Although 
anything said in the properly executed application may be assumed to have been 
approved by the president, the special statement might also serve to place him 
or her into a greater public accountability at home and abroad for the institu- 
tional commitments made in the application. 

It would also seem particularly important to require, for the non-compet- 
itive continuation award affirmations, reports of progress at the institutional 
and activity levels against the initial projection. We suspect there are 
instances where a substantial refunding has been awarded without the knowledge 
that the institution's risk position is progressively deteriorating. 

The importance of a sense of mission, and the way developmental priorities 
will relate to impact on mission, has long been recognized by Title III manage- 
ment as important for explication in the application; serious attention to 
long-range planning is a new feature of the application content requirement. 
Continuing concern with careful planning beyond the current or immediately 
following budget year was one of the most consistent indicators of probable 
developmental success; and, it was not difficult, in the field situation, to 
distinguish in the planning documents between serious and casual underlying 
efforts. 

This suggests that the new requirement for preparing and abstracting the 
long-range plan, and specifying the place of the proposed developmental activ- 
ities therein, is a sound move by Program management. The study experience 
also suggests that consideration be given to some required documentation of 
how the current plan was achieved: any special impetus therefor , a description 
of the planning process and those involved, the criteria for setting priorities 
and for assuring their successful attainment, and any relevant actions of the 
president and board. Also of potential value, both for the institutions and 
the evaluators, would be a brief report of any prior long-range planning 
goals, the experience of the institution in attaining these goals, and the 
lessons learned. Program development and application reviewers also need to 
recognize that for many of the institutions, serious long-range planning is a 
new venture. 

Only a few institutions were hesitant to share with the site visitors the 
most recent institutional independent audit report. The site visitors found 
these much more helpful, accurate, and usefully descriptive than the summary 



data provxded in the HEGIS reports, in terms of presenting the Pre sent condition 
of the institution and in revealing the adequacy of its fiscal accounting - 
procedures. Also found helpful in understanding developmental progress was 
xnquiry into whether any special fiscal self-study, such as that outlined in 
the current NACUBO workbook, had been conducted, what its findings suggested 
to whom, and what consequent actions had been taken. 

Some academicians, and most institutions in fiscal difficulty will 
protest any move to emphasize key fiscal indicators; and the NACUBO indices 
certaxnly, and to some extent the formal audit reports, are subject to misin- 
terpretation or undue focus on an indicator out of context. Nevertheless 
although Title III has program quality and equal opportunity objectives as 
well, the reduction of fiscal risk, and the attainment of fiscal viability is 
the bottom line of what institutional viability without continuing Federal 
subsidy is all about. Additional fiscal. information, and the inclusion of a 
hxgher education fiscal specialist in the application review team or process 
mxght go a long way toward guaranteeing better investments, in determining the 
developmental feasibility of the Activities proposed, and in suggesting special 
requxrements that might be imposed as a condition of the grant or established 
as condxtions for non-competing continuation grants. Also, institutions may 
be affected positively by reporting requirements as well as by facilitating 
thexr ability to understand their condition. 

Findings with regard to the correlates of successful Activities in 
general or with regard to specific Activity types, suggest many direct and 
subtle indicators that could be used to augment judgments of the potential 
developmental merit of individual Activities. Many of these indicators will 
come as no surprise, as their use has been a part of standard operating proce- 
dure in application review. Some findings, however, deserve special attention 

Developmental Activities differ in the degree to which they may enhance 
fxscal viability; some are properly directed principally toward improving 
quality. The ways in which costs can be met come operation time vary by both 
Actxvxty and institutional circumstance. Nevertheless, the study experience 
suggests that a hard look at the costs and strategies for institutionalizing 
and operating the developed activity is reasonable both for the investor and 
the grant recipient. Firm dollar values, in new income, cost efficiencies or 
diverted revenue, will not realistically be possible for either party to use 
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as an inviolate standard; yet, the institutions that began serious considera- 



tion of this matter only at developmental grant close out time were generally 
in trouble, and some activities leading to continued operation, if guarantee 
of continued operation for five years following the developmental period were 
required, would almost surely be withdrawn. 

The fact that there had been prior (or pre-Title III) investment in many 
of the successful activities, and that most successful activities had origins 
several years prior to the more formal and intensive effort possible with 
grant support, strongly suggests that information on origin, relevant prior 
activity, and considerations involved in the judgment to proceed if funds are 
made available, would be highly relevant to the funding decision. The quali- 
fications of the proposed Activity director, and his or her place in the 
regular organizational structure (i.e., the identification of who would have 
oversight beyond the Title III coordinator and the fiscal representative), 
also seems relevant. The requirement of a vita for the Title III coordinator 
does not seem unreasonable; such should be helpful in revealing the variety of 
coordinators in place, in anticipating personal vulnerabilities, and in further 
prof essionalization of the role through planned technical assistance. To the 
specification of objectives and milestones might be formally added the antici- 
pated broader consequences--i.e. , the "fringe benefits 11 or potential "fringe 
liabilities," and, if the latter, how these might be counteracted. To be sure 
this latter option would generate some apple-pie and motherhood kinds of 
statements. But in many instances of success, the anticipated positive conse- 
quences were the more important goals, and the adequacy of the planned strategies 
to counteract negative consequences were critical to success. 

We are very much aware of the valid concerns, in the Division of Institu- 
tional Development, FEDAC, and OMB, for the reduction of respondent burden. 
Yet, ( some very substantial sums of money are awarded to institutions that may 
or may not be safe risks; and, many of the foregoing recommendations involve 
the prospect of positive impact on the institution from the exercise of providing 
specific information and the expectation that it will 1 be considered in the 
award and followed up later. These considerations strongly suggest that to 
freeze or reduce the present application requirements simply on the grounds of 
respondent burden would be injurious to the institution and the government. 
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C Implications of the Finding s for the Monitoring Process 

Monitoring by and large appears from the field to be largely a matter of 
the grant monitor responding to questions raised by the Title III coordinators 
as xssues requiring interpretation arise, and the receipt and review of standard 
reports. From the standpoint of the Title III coordinators, all evidences, 
xnc uding the relationships established and the apparent responsiveness of 
Title III Program staff, seem to reveal no particular problems or suggestions 
for xmproving the probability of success through these standard operating 
procedures. 

Although study procedures were not designed to search out deviations from 
required practices (e.g., no specific search for unallowable expenditures was 
made), nor were any formal audits undertaken, the site visitors did confront 
some xrregularities from time to time, or instances where an "allowable" label 
was used for what seemed in practice to be an essential unallowable activity. 
These were almost always found associated with troubled institutions and 
Actxvxties, and did not appear likely to be detected except through visit, 
searchxng inquiry, or formal audit. The recommendation made in many of the 
other studies of the Title III program, that Title III program staff make more 
fxeld vxsits, appears reasonable on this and other grounds. Occasionally 
there was some evidence that grant monitors were aware of irregularities, but 
apparently did little or nothing about them, or that the right questions of 
the coordinator would reveal the irregularities. This suggests that training 
of grant monitors in the detection of violations of regulations might be 
useful. 

The external evaluators' reports, also scanned carefully in most instances 
were occasionally useful, and deserve more careful review by Program staff 
than xs believed customary; but again, sometimes the more critical reviews 
were for the better and least threatened situations. With the institution 
controlling the contract, their third party status is questionable; but super- 
fxcxal reports are relatively easy to detect. (In several instances, an 
external evaluator had made use of wor d processing equi pm ent to turn out 
almost identical rosy reports on several institutions with which he had accounts.) 
It x S suspected, however, that as long as the institution controls the award 
of an external evaluation contract, its evaluative integrity for Program staff 
wxll not be assured; the value for the institution might be enhanced if the 
report to the institution was considered to be the institution's private 
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matter. Certainly, an evaluation for DID purposes should be a matter for DID 
itself or its own contracted agents. 

The contrasts in the progress made on highly similar activities from one 
institution to another were quickly apparent; and, when schedules were lagging, 
there were usually ^significant reasons therefore. Yet, in some instances 
where lack of progress had been endemic for a considerable period, this appeared 
to escape detection from the inside or the outside. Although the circumstances 
affecting the time required for development vary by institutional situation as 
well as by Activity type, we came to believe both (1) that time required for 
good development is generally longer than commonly believed, and (2) that 
nevertheless time lags that are currently not detected frequently conceal real 
difficulties and waste of Jederal funds. Where developmental time estimates 
are too low, such practices as "renaming" the Activity are encouraged, both 
for the institution and the concerned project monitor. Neither too much nor 
too little time, nor pressures that encourage winking at the regulations, are 
in the best interests of all concerned. For many of the frequently proposed 
Activities, some norms of reasonable progress might be useful in evaluating 
progress, in detecting when some special intervention should be undertaken, or 
in reaching a deliberate conclusion to increase or withdraw support. 

The site visitors also noted the frequent inquiry from Activity directors 
working to maintain reasonable movement as to where in the study experience 
the site visitors may have encountered model activity of the sort involved, as 
well as the frequent positive association between knowledgeability about 
successful activity in similar institutions, and with successful endeavor at 
home. This suggests the possibility of a more natural and positive "policing 51 
if ways could be found to identify exemplary Activities and Activity directors, 
and to encourage or support contact between such and their struggling counter- 
parts . 

Whether more active monitoring is both desirable and feasible is a matter 
of some question. A variety of elements, each with some implications for 
monitoring, were found associated with lack of success. These included extrav- 
agant or unrealistic objectives for Activities; delays in staffing, or frequent 
change in Activity directors ; isolation of the development Activity from the 
place in the organizational structure where it would ultimately be housed; 
general apathy or continuing conflict within the faculty and administrative 
staff or between faculty and administration; or, no one but the Activity 
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director paying any rea l attention to problems and progress. Some of these 
sxgnals may be more usefully responded to at application or non-competitive 
continuation review time than in month-to-month monitoring. 

It is believed that monitoring can and should serve two purposes: pro- 
tecting the Government- s interests by assuring in all ways possible that the ' 
grantees are complying with regulations; and, by providing advice and instruc- 
txon toward the achievement of better developmental effort by the institutions 
whxle recognizing that the institution must have its own insights and priorities 
Better advice and instruction could conceivably be considerably enhanced «f a 
series of formal in-service training programs for Title III Program staff led 
by capable people from the field or n levant professional associations, could 
be mounted (additional experience ot che Program staff in multiple field 
vxsits would also be helpful in this regard). This is directed toward the 
second monitoring function named, that of providing advice and instruction 
when such would be useful, not the policing and prescription function. I n 
real sense, the institutions need to make their own choices and do their ov 
polxcxng, as the successful ones most assuredly do. The less successful" 
xnstitutions need to learn how to make good choices and police their work and 
a policing kind of monitoring may be a counterproductive strategy to see this 
learning take place. 

D. Implications of the Finding for T^hn-i^ i Assists Activities 

Note is taken that technical assistance currently comes in two modes- 

that made a part of the grant in terms of provisions for consortium, assisting 

agency, external evaluator, or consultant assistance; and that provided, in a 

conference setting, by Title III program staff. 

Outside assistance for the institutions has been a recognized need from 
the beginnings of Title III; many instances were found where good specialized 
outside help had been an utter necessity for any real progress. Though the 
more sophisticated institutions clearly knew better how to locate needed 
assxstance and assure that it would be effective, the more significant differ- 
ence observed by the site visitors was in the sensitivity, quality, and effec- 
tiveness of the assisting agencies or consultants. 

Competitive procurement is an inviolate "given." It is suggested that 
consideration also be given to requiring formal report of experience with 
outside agents, toward the establishment of some formal or informal rosters of 
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those that perform well on particular problems or with particular kinds of 
institutions. Many institutions approaching a new area for the first time are 
naive in where to go for good help, and are easy targets for the hucksters 
that still exist; or, even with established and reputable firms and agencies, 
there were misfits that sometimes went undetected by either side for some 
time. Prior abuses during the period of greater activity by assisting agencies 
are well known; yet, it is believed that the baby should not be thrown out 
with the bath water. 

Another source of technical assistance worth serious consideration toward 
promotion or greater use is suggested by the frequent origin of productive 
developmental enterprise in accrediting investigations and reports, or the 
general finding of apparent good impact of consultants from accrediting agencies 
or from or through professional associations. (The principal investigators 
were also constantly impressed with the integrity, specialized knowledge, and 
keen insights that the consultants used in the case studies as site visitors 
provided institutions visited as well as the study). The idea: to establish 
some mechanism for recognizing particular non-profit prof essional organizations 
or accrediting agencies that would be charged to develop one-shot or periodic 
review teams that would make brief inspection tours to institutions in trouble 
or to institutions desiring a special appraisal overall or in a particular 
area, and that would operate under ground rules and procedures designed to 
assure effectiveness and prevent abuses (e.g., follow-on work from the outside 
by any agent involved in the appraisal not allowable without special approval; 
required in-person reporting to the president, chief fiscal officer, and/or 
board chairman or executive committee). 

The regional technical assistance meetings have focused on the regulations 
and application procedures; it is apparent that both Title III program staff 
and the institutional representatives have found these extremely helpful and 
valuable. Yet, many instances are noted where substantive help which is 
specifically targeted toward a developmental problem would be productive, or 
where those institutional representatives really needing help are not involved. 

In the latter category are the presidents and key members of the boards , 
certainly important actors in moderating the effective use of developmental 
funds. It is believed that a program of special workshops, to involve success- 
ful presidents, or active representatives of boards, and/or professional 
association representatives, would be of substantial value in helping Title 



Ill staff and the institutions to address some now apparently inaccessible 
problems in effective ways. We also believe that there would be merit in 
considering special meetings or workshops for Activity directors involved in 
sxmxlar kinds of effort, particularly where the structure and progress of 
response is highly variable (as in the PME activities, for example). Again 
the focus should be on the substantive aspects of the developmental challenge. 

The same strategy can be applied to other critical program functions 
(e.g., fxscal affairs, where the key national professional organization 
NACUBO, has had a distinguished record of impartial service). Most program or 
dxscxplxne areas have professional organizations-^, g. , the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association for student service workers, the American Educational 
Research Association for researchers and evaluators, etc.). Funds designated 
for attendance at professional meetings appear to have been well used. But, 
special conferences or seminars, to involve institutional and program staff 
concerned with particular developmental areas and problems, if well planned 
and xnvolving carefully selected and nationally reputable representatives of 
the discxplines involved, could provide a substantial additional service to 
beginning and advanced developers, as well as contribute to the sense of 
professional elitism that has been found conducive to better work. 

E * ^P^ations of the Findin g s for the ^vision of the Re^ l^on. 

Although the findings have a number of implications for possible revision 
of the regulations governing the program, this responsibility is best vested 
in program policy, development, and operations staff who rely on the wealth of 
day-to-day experience since 1965. It is felt that any specific recommendations 
in thxs regard would be improper, considering the tentative and sometimes 
speculative nature of the study findings. Any revision of the regulations 
should be based on agreement that particular findings highlight problems 
experienced in day-to-day management, and that the findings suggest workable 
alternatxve policy or requirements. ' 

It must also be said at the outset that the findings tend more to confirm 
generally the soundness of recent changes and emphases than to refute or 
augment any provisions of the regulations. For example, the greater press for 
achievement of independence from continued need for Federal support, and for 
distinguishing when development stops and operation begins , emerge as something 



the institutions moving positively were already taking seriously, and which 
those declining for the most part were decidedly not. 

Several issues are nevertheless highlighted by the findings. A major 
issue is, as noted earlier, how long a time particular kinds of developmental 
activities may reasonably require. Time required depended to some extent on 
how far the institution had to go as well as on such aspects as competent 
management and developmental Activity directors; and, it should be noted that 
some of the institutions visited, both successful and declining, had been in 
the Title III Program virtually from the beginning. We noted that good devel- 
opment at the Activity level, and certainly at the institutional level, fre- 
quently required longer than is generally anticipated by either party; and, 
that there are many ways to qualify what is being done in successive years as 
new development, when it is really in part operational support or the fine 
tuning that would go on anyway in operational activity. (The MIS and student 
services development activities are notorious potential offenders by taking 
too much time, the former because new costs are indeed incurred in specialized 
staff and equipment, the latter because good student support services usually 
represent added* activity for which the costs are hard to recover.) These 
matters underscore the need for defining what time by Activity type may be 
reasonably required for development. It may also be important to recognize 
that some Activities lead to increased revenue and some lead to desirable but 
higher cost operation, or involve continuing costs beyond those currently 
allowed if the activity is to get off the ground without unduly taxing the 
institution. This may be why evidences were found that both sides may bend 
the rules in extending the "period of development 11 by renaming it. It would 
seem better to recognize what is reasonable time, and to stick to it. * 

Another issue highlighted by the findngs is that a positive turnaround in 
developmental trends frequently y but not always , follows some visible recogni- 
tion of crisis sufficient to require the appointment of a new president whose 
selection and marching orders are in themselves a recognition of particular 
needs. Where the choice has been sound — and inmost cases, it seems usually 
to signal a new breath and opportunity- -modest Title III support appears to 
have been: well used. This may suggest some special consideration of the 
institution that has a new crack at development. 

The regulations do not exclude the notion that good development may 
include the proper management of decline, and the achievement of new health by 



effectively adjusting to more modest size and programs; and at least two 
institutions rated as strong had accomplished just that. It is believed 
that the general declining enrollment trends for some kinds of institutions 
may make viability a matter of drawing in one's horns, of focusing on doing 
fewer things better. This may suggest some subtle emphases that need to be 
recognized in the language or the criteria for special review of eligibility 
or merit of long-range plan and Activities proposed in the application. That 
xs, development toward viability may not be only a matter of growth, but also 
can be a matter of attaining a more modest and efficient operation. 

Review of the current criteria for waiver of the E&G requirement, in the 
light of study findings, seems to suggest that waiver is directed not only to 
those institutions in the most difficult circumstances, but also to some least 
likely to be capable of making good developmental use of Title III funds 
This was dramatically apparent in one case where an archaic and extremely 
costly heating plant continued to gobble up money that Title III in effect 
replaced; a better development buy would have been a new boiler and steam 
Ixnes, which would have paid for themselves in four or five years, freeing for 
other purposes a quarter million dollars a year, which was a significant 
amount when compared with the Title III grant. This is not to suggest of 
course, that Title III assume plant upgrading costs, but to state that some 
xnstxtutions may, without combining forces with another or taking some unusual 
actxon, be relatively certain losers. Escalating E&G expenditures in the face 
of enrollment decline may be a trend that should suggest careful examination 
of the Federal risk. 

Although the evidence from this study alone is insufficient to make the 
case and prescribe the value, we note the suggestion of deleterious effect 
when the Title III grant amount exceeded some proportion of the annual E&G 
expenditures. This suggests that consideration might usefully be given to 
setting some ceiling on grant amounts related to the institution's size and 
revenue. 

The predominantly white institutions varied substantially in the degree 
to which they were seriously pressing to accomodate minority students; fre- 
quently, the ascendancy of one minority group tended to be a depressant for 
others on that campus. It is not an easy matter to characterize the insti- 
tutions' real concern and effort to provide equal opportunity and compliance 
wxth civil rights legislation, but it should be kept in mind that there are 



still pockets of prejudice (found even in some of the exemplary institutions) 
that" go undetected in the present program operation. 

Nothing has been said to this point to highlight two other findings with 
regard to college type- The first is that good development was no different 
for the traditionally black colleges than for the traditionally white colleges 
(although each had some distinctive needs the other did not have, the dollar 
values for development were not much different). On a per-student basis, the 
traditionally black colleges have been heavier benefactors of Title III, and 
one still hears the program popularly labeled as the "black college program." 
The political issues are complex, and so are other factors (some observers 
felt that greater proportions of students with Pell grants at traditionally 
black colleges prompted tuition increases that could be particularly disastrous 
if Federal student support funds were cut) . Certainly the study findings only 
highlight the issues and the complexities , and do not indicate directions for 
change; no comparative assessment of the relative costs of any distinctively 
needed development was made. How much of the Title III funds should be desig- 
nated for black colleges is probably a matter best left to the political and 
legal processes. But particularly where past heavy support by a "soft" source — 
Title III, a church affiliation, whatever — had encouraged dependency, the 
institutions were substantially behind their peers not so blessed in generating 
alternate sources of revenue, and consequently having at least a prayer for 
self-sufficiency. In these cases, heavier funding was not a blessing. 

A similarly sticky problem is what Title III provides the public vs. the 
private institutions. One cautiously expressed view found in the field is 
that Federal money may be justified when state governments can't be trusted to 
support some Federal priorities . Yet, the state institutions serve public 
purposes; developmental priorities perceived in those terms were not ignored 
in the regular institutional or budget authority funding algorithms and budgeting 
procedures, frequently suggesting that developmental priorities needing recourse 
to Title III for support were at a lower level of import for the public institu- 
tions than were those proposed by the private institutions. There were other 
tradeoffs: for example, state purchasing and audit procedures, personnel 
policy, etc. , generally served as an additional protection against excesses 
that are of concern to Federal agents as well; state plans seemed to be effective 
in preventing deviation therefrom in any soft money requests, not just in 
Title III applications where compliance with the state p , is required by the 



statute. Surpluses cannot in most cases be easily or wisely generated; bor- 
rowing options are different. The principal investigators were left, however 
with the conviction that although public vs, private colleges were contrasted 
in the study design, and though the developmental proposition and indicators 
are different for the public institutions from those for the private the 
issue needs further study-in this instance, to help clarify and inform the 
politic.1 forces that will make ultimate determinations as to the relative 
degree and kinds of support. 

F - locations of the Findings for Evaluation 

Evaluation, properly conducted, is a never-ending process; Title III 
Program management structure includes a component for evaluation activity, and 
institutional or third-party evaluation studies can be encouraged or commis- 
sioned. Consideration should be given, of course, to the housekeeping needs 
generated by ongoing program operation and experience. It should be noted 
that the several potential priorities outlined in this section focus on those 
prospective evaluative activities that the reported findings, in particular, 
suggest, whether placed in-house or with a contracted agent. 
!• Time Required for Development 

Mention has been made in several' places in the foregoing of the 
variation in time required for effective development by activity, and the fact 
that reasonable development times are not known but appear to be underestimated 
This has substantial consequences for application review, monitoring, and 
technical assistance, and institutional planners themselves. We belive high 
priority should be given to (1) developing or perfecting a taxonomy of devel- 
opmental activities, and (2) establishing an experience base showing the 
ranges of times required to achieve particular developmental endpoints. 

2 - Native Trends in Fi scal a n d Other Indica tors' of Institutional 
Development 

For application to the monitoring process (and perhaps to confirma- 
tion of the non-competitive continuation award) , we believe some normative 
evaluation of year-to-year trends in enrollment and selected fiscal indicators 
for eligible institutions, by type, would be most useful. No good basis is 
presently available for distinguishing what is good, average, or mediocre 
performance for the eligible institutions in general. Given the HEGIS and 
student aid data, this matter should involve only careful planning as to what 
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indicators would be most relevant, what institutional subgroups should be 
established, and what provision for routine compilation and updating would be 
most efficient. 

3. In-Depth Studies of Particular Kinds of Activity 

A very real limitation of the reported inquiry is that particular 
kinds of activities, some with obvious significant variability in success and 
impact, were not studied in sufficient number and depth to permit understandin; 
of how effective the activity type can be, or the basic factors involved in 
success of that kind of developmental effort. The PME and MIS activities are 
notable examples, where no one contests the developmental potential, but where 
there is considerable variability in time required and quality of outcome. 
Better understanding of what is required for such activities, particularly 
when frequent in the Title III portfolios, would be extremely valuable, both 
in determining DID strategy to assure successful developmental application, 
and in providing strategic technical assistance. 

4. Studies of Effective Long-Range Planning Effoits 

The study reported confirms the importance of long-range planning, 
but the detail possible in this study does not yield an adequate picture of 
what is involved, and what strategies are successful in different situations. 
Neither the institutions nor Title III program staff have much experience in 
this area, and the literature on long-range planning is largely based on 
institutions of a different sort or on experience by business and industry. 
We believe more searching examinations of the successful planning process in 
eligible institutions would have considerable utility. 

5. Relationship of Grant Amounts to Fiscal Trends 

The findings reported strongly suggest that for one reason or anothe 
institutional vulnerability is more likely when Title III grants exceed a 
certain proportion of available revenue. This has major implications, if 
affirmed, for formal or informal award ceilings. ED data of record could be 
exploited to determine, within the larger population of institutions receiving 
multi-year funding, the relationship between amount of grant (as a proportion 
of revenue or E&G expenditures) and positive or negative trends in annual 
revenue and unrestricted current fund balances . 

6. Evaluations of Developmental Progress of Individual Institutions 

It has been noted that the current practice of external evaluation 
under the contractual control of the institution has built-in problems which 
limit its utility for any serious for valid evaluation data by DID.. This 



suggests that if such need is felt ,o exist, for grantees in general or for 
particular institutions, the contract responsbility should be vested in DID 
rather than the institution. 

In this connection, we note that seldom in our travels and painstaking 
search for evaluation studies of activity impact by the institutions themselves 
dxd we find anything of m uch validity. Design problems are horrendous; good 
evaluation design talent is seldom available from or for activity directors 
The finding that those who attempt to evaluate progress do better than those 
who do not argues strongly against deemphasis of institutionally derived 
evaluation studies, but also suggests that not much is likely to be reliably 
learned from them outside the institution. 

VI. CLOSING COMMENTS 

It is probably not possible to summarize adequately the many findings or 
to identify those that augment prior findings in other studies and/or in 
Program experience itself. But several major conclusions or important issues 
do emerge. 

First, the impact of the institution's president in Activity or institu- 
tional developmental success stands out clearly, even though the Chief Admin- 
istrative officer was not a particular site visit target at the beginning of 
the study, only one of the targets. In the Title III context, this suggests 
that development of the president may be tantamount to institutional develop- 
ment. Strategic activities that provide him or her with proper perspectives 
or special developmental workshops for presidents, m ay be key in some instances 
to good investment and to effective and proper use of Title III funds 

Second: developmental activities seem to require more time in some 
instances than is commonly believed; and no evidence was acquired that insti- 
tutional development is assured at some defined point of cumulative impact of 
separate developmental Activities. Yet, many of the ineffective Activities 
had stumbled along for some time without particular accomplishment. Some 
norms for what constitutes reasonable time, including front-end planning and 
operational fine tuning, could be useful to Program and institutional manage- 



ment 



Third, the findings underscore the importance of adequate long-range 
Planning, in terms of fit with or actualization of mission, and in terms of 



short term and long term costs and revenues (a necessary consideration from 
the beginning) . Not an inordinate number of development efforts had been 
abandoned, but those that had could frequently have been considered doomed 
from the beginning because they were not rooted in planning and long-term 
fiscal implications. 

Fourth, the relationship between informed and rigorous compliance with 
the Title III regulations, and positive development, is quite clear. This 
confirms to some extent the integrity of the regulations, and emphasizes the 
import of assuring compliance; but it also may say something about the insti- 
tutions found to be in a strong or vulnerable position. 

Fifth, the investigators were impressed anew that though some Activities 
generated their support and more, and a variety of strategies were revealed as 
to how institutions could assume operational support, other Activities were 
directed from the beginning toward quality enhancement or some other aspect of 
the institution and its program that could only result in operational greater 
costs. While the essential wisdom of the Congressional strategy that funding 
lead to improved self-sufficiency is quite clear, some institutions need 
quality improvements whose non- recoverable operational costs will exceed 
periods of funding for some time in the future, and which must be met by such 
revenue enhancement activity as tuition increase , enlarged endowment income, 
larger or more selective state appropriations, alumni or corporate giving, 
profitable auxilary enterprises, etc. 

In this regard: although the developmental activity is the unit of 
investment, the impact of any given activity on the broader viability of the 
institution is not easy to measure, nor always reasonable to assume as of much 
significance. Operational costs following some activities are insignificant, 
and for others may represent substantial sums. These costs can be met in a 
limited number of ways: by the generation of new revenue through the operation 
of the activity; by cost savings the new activity generates; by displacing 
dollars needed from less desirable activities; by using the activity success 
or developed capability to make the case for new investment from regular 
sources; or by separate activity generating additional revenue in general, 
from tuition increase to new general funding resources development. The 
different support possibilities differ by activity type and institution. A 
realistic look at how opera tionalization can be accomplished, and what it may 
entail, is a practice found to characterize the strong institutions. The 
vulnerable institutions need help in this regard. n/v 



If the concern with institutional development is taken seriously, it must 
encompass the fiscal and enrollment bottom lines. It was no surprise that the 
institutions building attention to fiscal impact into every decision were 
those most likely to be moving positively, or secure in their own right; but 
it would seem critical, for application review, year to year monitoring', and 
evaluation purposes, that more formal attention to indicators signaling devel- 
opmental progress at the institutional level be given, by the presidents and 
boards at the institutional level, and by the Title III Operations and Program 
Development staff. The developmental battle is handicapped if program quality 
suffers; both quality and the institution are lost if expenditures exceed 
revenues for very long. 
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Syn opsis of Contents of the Full Final Report 

entitled 

The Anatom y of Institutional Develop ment for 
Higher Ed ucation Institutions Serving Students 
from Low-Income Backgrounds 
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Chapter I - Overview ; 

tion of aP f t ^ r t o PreSentS the pUrp ° Se ° f the stud y« a * the determina- 
tion of factors associated with the effective use of Title III 

of educat^r S ° ft m ° Qey f ° r th£ ^^ovement of the quail ty 
of educational programs and of the long-term viabilitv of 

sa^ii Ut 0 f° n - °, f - hi8her educat ion. The else fTtudy methods and 
sample of institutions are briefly described, followed by a 

L^ion fTne^H ° f H 111 Pr ° S ™ m f r0m the original legis- 

reenactient £?? 1*^°* * Ct ° f 1965) throu « h the currfnt 
reenactment (The Higher Education Act of 1980). Final sections 

provide a^working formulation of institutional development as a 

process of positive change toward self-sufficiency (independence 

domains 6 ne ffsca°i r 2? ^ > ^ ° f 3SS2.1 

oomains. fiscal, administrative, and program. An overview of 

Sso g^n. 0r * aniza tion of the remainder of the report is 

ChapterI1 " Activities : ° f ^ ° f In " ti to ^ DeveloEmeata] 

The institutions and developmental activities were selected in 
ways that would support the stated purposes id rSeardh ■tr.te.!^. 

" "ner'nur^ 

other purposes. This chapter describes the sampling procedures 

for institutions and for developmental Activities' and proves 
we^rS "he ^^"-terizing the institutions ' involved as 
arant "it FY8 ^ tal TI f r0Up K ° f „ insti 5 utions "ith prime Title III 
hel^u! to Vht a*** back 8 round statistical data should be 
helpful to the reader in illuminating the particular segment of 
American higher education on which findings presented la^er are 

Chapter III - Definitions of Effective TWrn pnent at the Institution Level : 

The 51 institutions selected for study were expected, on logical 
fSSS - ' t0 , re P resent a considerable variety^f development 
statuses and of success in utilizing Title III or other external 
funds for developmental purposes. This chapter presents n 
account of how each institution as a whole was evaluated wi?h 
respect to overall developmental status, providing a basis for 
fartn kypothejses a bout the underlying causes or associated 

factors by contrasting the more successful institutions with 
If IL ^n?" 63 ^ 111 - A1S ° P re sented are the characteristics 

tL ^IJiS ^ 8 , ClUS J erS ° f "stitutions, with clusters expressing 
the assessed status of institutional development. 



Chapter IV - Factors Associated with Effectively Developing Institutions : 



TLs previous chapter outlined how institutions were classified 
as "strong, 11 "stable," "vulnerable , 11 or "mixed," in terms of 
developmental status. This chapter provides a brief account of 
the analysis strategy for determining why the differences in 
developmental status may exist. Then, factors at the general 
institutional level that seem to account for the differences 
found are presented, with separate attention to fiscal, manage- 
ment, and program factors. This chapter addresses the question: 
"What is it that the kinds of institutions studied have done 
that results in continued progress toward overall fiscal viabilit; 
and program quality?" 

Chapter V - Classes and Dimensions of Developmental Activity ; 

We turn here from examination of the institution as a whole to 
a focus on what constitutes the basic unit for investment as 
the Title III Program operates: the developmental activity. 
This chapter presents several sets of dimensions, or classifica- 
tion schemes, that were found useful in characterizing discrete 
developmental activities and types. Section A summarizes the 
categorical descriptions and definitions provided by the current 
Title III legislation and regulations, including any restrictions 
established by current designations of unallowable costs . 
Section B presents several other schemes believed particularly 
relevant, in terms of Title III intent, noting that developmental 
activities may lead to one-time only events or to continuing 
operation, may have varying options for later operational 
support and fiscal contribution in return, or may be variously 
supported. The final section provides the broad functional 
framework utilized in the field examination of selected Title III 
activities, as reported in subsequent chapters . 

Chapter VI - The Nature of Effective Developmental Activity ; 

In the site visits, certain developmental activities were 
examined in depth. This chapter provides, first, an oper- 
ational definition of what constituted a discrete developmental 
activity for study purposes. Then, the procedure for examining 
and analyzing the activities is described, with particular 
regard (1) to general criteria defining successful activity con- 
tribution to institutional development, (2) to the procedure for 
applying these criteria, (3) to the characteristics of the 
developmental activities that were examined, and (4) to a summary 
description of the developmental activities selected in terms 
of their content and the preliminary evaluations. 



Chapter VII- Factors .Associated with Effect ive Develop s t al Activities : 

This chapter examines the factors found associated with successful 
developmental activities. Activities reviewed in the general 
Si 1 atlC " improvement area include MIS, PME, and MIS/PME 
^^^J?^}^ r , eSearCh; ^-rW planning; 'S 
activitief • i f ^ fiSCal igE£S!S!°gnt area, developmental 

lties include fxscal accounting system development, resource 
enhancement planning, and fiscal management planning and improve- 
TnHw Program improvement *r» a , developmental activities 

include new academic programs or majors; strengthening, reSJing 
or upgradxng existing programs; instructional enhancements to 
instruction; and student support services. Successful activities 
in each domain are generally described in such terms as their 

strfteeie's i e i CtiV6S ' ^ iQpUtS implementation 
on ^h 8 ' P emS ex P e nenced and solved, and their impacts 
on and consequences for the institution. spaces 

Chapter VIII - Contribu tion of Title III and Oth er External Support: t-o in Sti . 

tutional Development! ™ asui . 

Se%^ ?t6r P rovid ^ s » f i«t, a summary of the implications of 
\ Sr Title"!!! 111 ° f ^ d ° maiaS ° f P«ti«*« relevance 

(and Till. ttt P v 7 ^ pr u 0cedures - Then, the more general 
land Title-Ill relevant) characteristics of the positively 

HZl 0iPXn fu C ° r stron 8") institutions are discussed, in such 

their degree of readiness for development (and factors 
contributing thereto), and characteristic response to program 
requirements and - regulations. Finally, implications of Se 
success experiences for Title III pr0 gram policy, development 
and operations are considered, with special attention torrent 

lllF^tors "* °l ■ co 1 . MOrt ". assisting agencies , external 

evalua tors, and consultants; and purchase of equipment. 

Chapter IX - Related Issues and Applications 

h^!" 1 .^ 6 ^ 31 t0piCS and i8Sues that merged in this study 
have not been properly addressed in the more general examination 
of institutional development. These are matters of substance 
however as related to the process of development and the kinds 
of institutions specifically eligible for title III assistance 
tiZL ° ther . external support). This chapter highlights some of 
these special issues: the different developmental proposition 
for Private as opposed to public institutions; the impact of 
"uncontrollable" external factors that affect instiStions 
1»'aaL " P 01 , 1 ^" 1 aspects affecting boards of control, competition 
sudden wealth, accrediting agency pressure); development^haUenges 
m the historically black institutions as a special class; the 8 
m Ko 0ri S St , Udent 0n the majority campus; and the matter of 
where 'development" stops and "operation" begins. 
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Chapter X - A Functional Blueprint for Development : 



In this chapter, a brief examination is made of what we believe 
constitutes the essence of the process of development as it may 
be deliberately controlled by the institution. This has to do 
with long-range planning — its inputs, the process itself, and 
the intermediate and ultimate criteria it must employ, with 
emphasis on criteria of fiscal health. It is our "functional 
blueprint for development," drawn broadly from what we observed 
at the strong and the stable institutions, but found largely 
absent at the vulnerable institutions. 
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